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INTKODUCTIOK 

ADDISON'S  first  paper  on  "  Paradise  Lost "  appeared 
in  the  Spectator  of  Saturday,  the  5th  of  January, 
1712  (No.  267).  His  design  then  was  to  write  six 
papers  which  should  make  the  polite  world  under 
stand,  as  it  had  not  yet  understood,  the  supremacy  of 
Milton  among  Epic  Poets.  His  first  paper  was  upon 
the  Action  of  the  Poem  ;  his  second,  on  the  follow 
ing  Saturday  (go.  273,)or  January  12th),  upon  the 
Actorg'fliis  third  (No.  279,  for  Saturday,  January 
19th),  on  the  Sentiments ;  his  fourth^^H&jJSS,  for 
Saturday,  January  26th),  on  th/  Language 7\his 
fifth  (No.  291,  for  Saturday,  the  ^^iFeJ>ruary) 
was  on  the  character  of  the  True  Critic,  who  should 
"  dwell  rather  upon  Excellencies  than  Imperfec 
tions,  to  discover  the  concealed  Beauties  of  a 
'riter,  and  communicate  to  the  World  such  things 
are  worth  their  Observation,"  a  doctrine  well 
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enforced  by  the  concluding  fable  out  of  Boccalini. 
This  was  prefatory  to  the  sixth  paper,  in  which 
Addison  pointed  out,  with  frequent  extenuation, 
what  he  considered  to  be  Defects  in  the  Poem. 

The  attention  given  to  these  six  papers  caused 
Addison  to  extend  his  plan.  Without  a  pause  he 
added  twelve  more  papers  on  the  next  twelve  suc 
cessive  Saturdays,  ending  at  No.  369,  on  Saturday, 
the  3rd  of  May,  1712.  In  these  twelve  papers  he 
pointed  out  what  he  considered  to  be  the  chief 
beauties  of  the  poem,  book  by  book,  giving  a  dis 
tinct  paper  to  each  of  the  twelve  books.  He  thus 
spent  a  full  third  of  a  year  in  delivering  by  pen  a 
course  of  eighteen  Saturday  lectures  upon  "  Paradise 
Lost."  They  were  read  widely,  at  a  time  when 
criticism  was  in  fashion,  and  they  set  thousands  of 
people  not  only  talking  about  Milton,  but  also 
buying  volumes  of  "Paradise  Lost,"  that  they 
might  follow  Addison's  argument  and  maintain 
their  social  credit  by  finding  occasion  for  connect 
ing  it  with  little  criticisms  of  their  own. 
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When  Addison  began  to  give  his  lessons,  the 
critical  world,  which  imported  its  opinions  from 
France,  was  disposed,  like  Thomas  Rymer,  to  as 
sociate  epic  poetry  with  talk  about  Davenant's 
"  Gondibert  "  and  Cowley's  "  Davideis,"  pointing 
out  wherein  they  failed,  "through  ignorance  or 
negligence  of  the  Fundamental  Rules  or  Laws  of 
Aristotle."  Milton  was  put  aside  as  hardly  worth 
discussion.  When  Addison  had  given  his  lessons, 
"  Gondibert "  and  the  "  Davideis  "  were  put  aside  as 
hardly  worth  discussion,  and  Milton  was  enthroned. 

Addison's  criticism  was  the  stronger  in  its  own 
day,  because  Addison's  fine  genius  adapted  itself  to 
the  fashions  of  his  time.  He  had  no  wish  to  break 
with  conventional  opinions.  He  humoured  his 
public,  perhaps  satisfied  himself,  by  finding  in 
"  Chevy  Chase  "  and  "  The  Babes  in  the  Wood  " 
parallels  to  passages  in  Virgil  and  Horace.  Milton, 
who  wrote  really  as  a  scholar,  and  understood  "  the 
Fundamental  Rules  or  Laws  of  Aristotle  "  with  a 
living  insight  many  times  more  true  than  the  dead- 
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skeleton  work  of  Rene  Rapin,  gave  Addison  full 
opportunity  for  showing  that  Milton's  way  was 
the  way  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  and  that  he  was 
their  comrade,  not  their  slave. 

Even  in  his  younger  days  at  Oxford,  when  he 
was  inevitably  influenced  by  those  who  spoke  with 
authority  (when  he,  therefore,  brushed  Chaucer 
aside  as  a  vain  jester,  and  Spenser  as  one  who 
could  "  charm  an  understanding  age  no  more "), 
Addison  declared  his  independence  of  the  critics 
who  would  have  him  deal  with  Milton  in  like 
fashion.  Milton  had  won  his  heart,  and  he  had 
courage  even  then  to  say  so  : 

"  Whate'er  his  pen  describes,  I  more  than  see  ; 
Whilst  every  verse,  arrayecHn  majesty, 
Bold  and  sublime,  my  whole  attention  draws, 
And  seems  above  the  critic's  nicer  laws" 

Addison's  papers  on  Milton  are  not  to  be  taken 
as  final  or  faultless  criticism.  Some  of  their  short 
comings  have  been  indicated  in  the  Introductions 
to  the  two  volumes  of  this  Library  which  contain 
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"  Paradise  Lost."  Like  all  good  literature  they 
are  to  be  read  from  the  writer's  point  of  view,  and 
as  much  as  possible  with  knowledge  of  the  time 
when  they  were  written.  They  attained  their 
aim.  They  achieved  in  four  months  what  might 
have  been  the  work  of  half  a  century.  They 
caused  the  influence  of  Milton  to  shine  down  into 
the  lives  of  men  of  the  days  of  Anne  and  the  first 
Georges.  Addison  wrote  no  papers  more  sub 
stantially  serviceable.  They  have  also,  for  all 
time,  the  charm  of  his  own  genius  in  many  a  fine 
touch  of  the  kind  of  thought  that  would  have  made 
Milton  happy,  as  it  came  from  one  of  that  audience 
fit  though  few  who  knew  the  fulness  of  his  song. 

They  who  would  hear  must  listen.  It  is  of  no 
great  use  to  read  even  Addison's  opinions  upon 
"  Paradise  Lost "  without  having  read  "  Paradise 
Lost "  itself,  and  reading  should  mean  an  attentive 
fixing  of  one's  own  mind  on  a  writer's  utterance  ; 
of  one's  own  mind  unclouded  by  extraneous  opinion, 
or  even — at  the  first  reading — by  active  intrusion 
A*— 88 
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of  one's  own  opinion,  so  far  as  that  can  interfere 
with  the  receptive  mood  in  which  a  book  should 
be  first  read.  Until  it  has  been  so  read,  it  has 
not  been  read.  Until  a  man  is  really  listened  to, 
we  cannot  say  that  he  is  heard.  When  we  read 
a  book  written  in  former  time,  some  previous 
knowledge  of  the  facts  that  serve  to  make  known 
to  us  the  writer  and  his  time  will  help  to  put  us 
at  the  point  of  view  from  which  we  can  best 
understand  the  design  of  the  book  and  see  its 
parts  in  right  relation  to  each  other,  and  to  the 
spirit  of  the  day  when  they  were  written.  Such 
knowledge  of  facts  will  help  to  make  the  book 
alive.  But  the  less  one  reads  of  mere  opinion 
about  a  book  before  reading  the  book  itself,  the 
better.  It  is  well  now  and  then  to  take  advice 
that  one  may  think  sufficient  in  doubtful  cases  to 
direct  the  choice  of  books  to  read  or  to  leave 
unread.  But  of  an  unread  book  it  is  dishonest  to 
repeat  another  man's  opinion  as  one's  own ;  it  ;a 
dishonest  even  if  that  other  man  be  Addison. 
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After  having  read  a  book  through  fairly — letting 
the  author  speak  to  our  minds  in  his  own  way, 
without  interruption — the  time  comes  for  the 
quiet  forming  of  one's  own  opinion.  First  there 
should  be  a  pause  for  calm  reflection  within  our 
selves,  and  after  that  we  are  justly  desirous  to 
compare  notes  with  any  others  who  have  done 
the  like.  In  this  Library,  "  Paradise  Lost "  itself 
— in  Volumes  36,  37 — has  been  intentionally 
placed  before  Addison's  criticisms  upon  it.  But 
the  poem  itself  once  read,  and  a  little  time  left 
for  reflection,  there  can  be  no  better  aid  to  the 
enjoyment  of  Milton  than  a  study  of  these 
Essays,  guarded  by  a  recollection  of  conditions 
of  the  time  when  they  were  written. 

I  would  add  only  one  more  enforcement  of  the 
advice  given  by  Addison  in  the  paper  ending  with 
the  fable  quoted  out  of  Boccalini.  The  chief 
duty  of  true  criticism  is  to  show  the  way  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  good,  and  to  undo  the  mischief 
made  by  those  who  seek  praise  at  the  expense 
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of  worth  from  the  frivolous,  who  have  not  learnt 
that  "  Tis  the  easiest  and  the  basest  art  to  rail." 
Whoever,  after  having  fairly  read  a  book,  would 
compare  notes  usefully  with  others  who  have  done 
the  same,  should  look  rather  to  the  critics  who  are 
on  the  side  of  that  good  optimist  the  Bee  and  find 
the  honey  for  us,  than  to  those  who  share  the 
function  of  the  Blow-fly  and  seek  out  weak  places 
in  which  to  sow  corruption.  There  are  daws 
enough  in  the  world  to  peck  at  the  results  of 
high  endeavour.  We  will  not  be  of  their  nock. 

H.    M. 


O-P  - 
CRITICISMS  ON  MILTON. 


Cedite  Romani  scriptoreg,  cedite  Graii. 

PROPERT.  ii.  34.  95. 

Give  place,  ye  Roman,  and  ye  Grecian  wits. 

THERE  is  nothing  in  nature  so  irksome  as  general 
discourses,  especially  when  they  turn  chiefly  upon 
words.  For  this  reason,  I  shall  waive  the  discussion  of 
that  point  which  was  started  some  years  since,  whether 
Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost "  may  be  called  an  heroic, 
poem  ?  Those  who  will  not  give  it  that  title  may  call 
it,  if  they  please,  a  divine  poem.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  its  perfection  if  it  has  in  it  all  the  beauties  of  the 
highest  kind  of  poetry ;  and  as  for  those  who  allege  it 
ii  not  an  heroic  poem,  they  advance  no  more  to  the 
diminution  of  it,  than  if  they  should  say  Adam  is  not 
JEueas,  nor  Eve,  Helen. 

I  shall,  therefore,  examine  it  by  the  rules  of  epic 
poetry,  and  see  whether  it  falls  short  of  the  "  Iliad  "  or 
"^Eneid  "  in  the  beauties  which  are  essential  to  that  kind 
of  writing.  The  first  thing  to  be  considered  in  an  epic 
poem  is  the  fable,  which  is  perfect  or  imperfect, 
according  as  the  action  which  it  relates  is  more  or  less 
so.  This  action  should  have  three  qualifications  in  it. 
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First,  it  should  be  but  one  action ;  secondly,  it  should 
be  an  entire  a'ction ;  and,  thirdly,  it  should  be  a  great^ 
actioiL^^To  consider  the  action  of  the  "  Iliad,'1 
"^Eueid,"  and  "Paradise  Lost,"  in  these  three  several 
lights.  Homer,  to  preserve  the  unity  of  his  action, 
hastens  into  the  midst  of  tilings,  as  Horace  has  observed. 
Had  he  gone  up  to  Leda's  egg,  or  begun  much  later, 
even  at  the  rape  of  Helen,  or  the  investing  of  Troy,  it 
is  manifest  that  the  story  of  the  poem  would  have  been 
a  series  of  several  actions.  He  therefore  .opens  his 
poem  with  the  discord  of  his  princes,  and  with  great 
art  interweaves,  in  the  several  succeeding  parts  of  it, 
an  account  of  everything  material  which  relates  to 
them,  and  had  passed  before  this  fatal  dissension. 
After  the  same  manner,  ^Eneas  makes  his  first  appear 
ance  in  the  Tyrrhene  seas,  and  within  sight  of  Italy, 
because  the  action  proposed  to  be  celebrated  was  that 
of  his  settling  himself  in  Latium.  But,  because  it  was 
necessary  for  the  reader  to  know  what  had  happened  to 
him  in  the  taking  of  Troy,  and  in  the  preceding  parts 
of  his  voyage,  Virgil  makes  his  hero  relate  it,  by  way 
of  episode,  in  the  second  and  third  books  of  the 
"  ^neid ;"  the  contents  of  both  which  books  come 
before  those  of  the  first  book  in  the  thread  of  the  story, 
though,  for  preserving  of  this  unity  of  action,  they 
follow  it  in  the  disposition  of  the  poem.  Milton,  in 
imitation  of  these  two  great  poets,  opens  his  "  Parmlise> 
Lost"  with  an  inf.-nial  council  plotting  the  fall  oi 
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iti.-ui,  which  is  the  action  he  proposed  to  celebrate  ^  and 
asjcorjkhja&e  great  actions,  which  pi-eceded,  in  point  of 
time,  the  battle  of  the  angels  and  the  creation  of  the 
world7~which  would  have  entirely  destroyed  the  unity 
of  the  principal  action,  had  he  related  them  in  the 
same  order  that  they  happened,  he  cast  them  into  the 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  books,  by  way  of  episode  to 
this  noble  poem. 

Aristotle  himself  allows  that  Homer  has  nothing  to 
boast  of  as  to  the  unity  of  his  fable,  though  at  the 
same  time  that  great  critic  and  philosopher  endeavours 
to  palliate  this  imperfection  in  the  Greek  poet,  by 
imputing  it  in  some  measure  to  the  very  nature  of  an 
epic  poem.  Some  have  been  of  opinion  that  the 
"^Eneid  "  labours  also  in  this  particular,  and  has 
episodes  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  excrescences, 
rather  than  as  parts  of  the  action.  On  the  contrary,  \ 
the  poem  which  we  have  now  under  our  consideration  / 
hath  no  other  episodes  than  such  as  naturally  arise  [ 
from  the  subject,  and  yet  is  filled  with  such  a  multi 
tude  of  astonishing  incidents,  that  it  gives  us  at  the 
same  time  a  pleasure  of  the  greatest  variety  and  of  the 
greatest  simplicity  ;  _uniform  iii  its  nature,  tJiQmk 
diversied  in  ,th# 


I  must  observe  also,  that  as  Yirgil,  in  the  poem 
which  was  designed  to  celebrate  the  original  of  the 
K.-Mian   empire,  has  described  the  birth  of  its  great 
*  The  clause  in  italics  is  not  in  the  original  paper  in  folio. 
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rival,  the  Carthaginian  commonwealth;  Milton,  with 
the  like  art,  in  his  poem  on  the  fall  of  mail,  has  related 
the  fall  of  those  angels  who  are  his  professed  enemies. 
Besides  the  many  other  beauties  in  such  an  episode,  its 
running  parallel  with  the  great  action  of  the  poem 
hinders  it  from  breaking  the  unity  so  much  as  another 
episode  would  have  done,  that  had  not  so  great  an 
affinity  with  the  principal  subject.  In  short,  this  is 
-diB~Sftme"  kind  of  beauty  which  the  critics  admire  in 
"The  Spanish  Friar,"  or  "The  Double  Discovery," 
where  the  two  different  plots  look  like  counterparts 
and  copies  of  one  another. 

The  second  qualification  required  in  the  action  of  an 
epic  poem  is  that  it  should  be  an  entire  action.  An 
action  is  entire  when  it  is  complete  in  all  its  parts  ;  or, 
as  Aristotle  describes  it,  when  it  consists  of  a  beginning, 
a  middle,  and  an  end.  Nothing  should  go  before  it,  be 
intermixed  with  it,  or  follow  after  it,  that  is  not  related 
to  it :  as,  on  the  contrary,  no  single  step  should  be 
omitted  in  that  just  and  regular  process  which  it  must 
be  supposed  to  take  from  its  original  to  its  consumma 
tion.  Thus  we  see  the  anger  of  Achilles  in  its  birth, 
its  continuance,  and  effects ;  and  ^Eueas's  settlement 
in  Italy  carried  on  through  all  the  oppositions  in  his 
way  to  it  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  action  in  Milton 
excels,  I  think,  both  the  former  in  this  particular  :  we 
see  it  contrived  in  hell,  executed  upon  earth,  and 
punished  by  Heaven.  The  parts  of  it  are  told  in  tiie 
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most  distinct  manner,  and  prow  out  of  one  another  jn 
thejnostjaalural  order. 

The  third  qualification  of  an  epic  poem  is  its  great 
ness.  The  anger  of  Achilles  was  of  such  consequence 
that  it  embroiled  the  kings  of  Greece,  destroyed  the 
heroes  of  Asia,  and  engaged  all  the  gods  in  factions. 
The  settlement  of  JEneas  in  Italy  produced  the  €/sesars,* 
and  gave  birth  to  the  Roman  empire.  Milton's  subject 
was  still  greater  than  either  of  the  former ;  it-  does  not 
jletermine  the  fate  of  single  persons  or  nations,  but  of 
a  whole  species.  The  united  powers  of  hell  are  joined 
together  for  the  destruction  of  mankind,  which  they 
effected  in  part,  and  would  have  completed,  had^not 
OnmipntftTiftft  itself  intftrpnspd  The  principal  actors 
nrp  ni*m  in  his  greatest  perfection,  and  woman  in  her 
highest  beauty :  their  enemies  are  the  fallen  angels ; 
the  Messiah  their  friend,  and  the  Almighty  their 
protector.  In  short^  every  thing  that  is  gfreat  in  the 
whole  circle  of  bejng,  whether  within  the  verge  of 
nature  or  out  of  it,  has  a  proper  part  assigned  it  in 
this  admirable  poem. 

In  poetry,  as  in  architecture,  not  only  the  whole,  but 
the  principal  members,  and  every  part  of  them,  should 
be  great.  I  will  not  presume  to  say,  that  the  book  of 
games  in  the  "^Eneid,"  or  that  in  the  "  Iliad,"  are  not 
of  this  nature ;  nor  to  reprehend  YirgiPs  simile  of  a 
top,  and  many  other  of  the  same  kind  in  the  "  Iliad," 
as  liable  to  any  censure  in  this  particular ;  but  I  think 
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we  may  say,  without  derogating  from  those  wonderful 
performances,  that  there  is  an  unquestionable  magni 
ficence  in  every  part  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  and  indeed  a  . 
much  greater  than  could  have  been  formed  upon  any 
pagan  system. 

But  Aristotle,  by  the  greatness  ul  the  action,  does 
not  only  mean  that  it  should  be  great  in  its  nature,  but 
alsoin  its  duration,  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  should 
have  a  due  length  in  it,  as  well  as  what  we  properly 
call  greatness.  The  just  measure  of  this  kind  of  mag 
nitude  he  explains  by  the  following  similitude  :  An 
animal,  no  bigger  than  a  mite,  cannot  appear  perfect 
to  the  eye,  because  the  sight  takes  it  in  at  once,  and 
has  only  a  confused  idea  of  the  whole,  and  not  a 
distinct  idea  of  all  its  parts ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  you 
should  suppose  an  animal  of  ten  thousand  furlongs  in 
length,  the  eye  would  be  so  filled  with  a  single  part  of 
it,  that  it  could  not  give  the  mind  an  idea  of  the  whole. 
What  these  animals  are  to  the  eye,  a  very  short  or  a 
very  long  action  would  be  to  the  memory.  The  first 
would  be,  as  it  were,  lost  and  swallowed  up  by  it,  and 
the  other  difficult  to  be  contained  in  it.  Homer  and 
Virgil  have  shown  their  principal  art  in  this  particular ; 
the  action  of  the  "  Iliad  "  and  that  of  the  "  ^iEneid  " 
were  in  themselves  exceeding  short,  but  are  so  beauti 
fully  extended  and  diversified,  by  the  invention  of 
episodes,  and  the  machinery  of  gods,  with  the  like 
poetical  ornaments,  that  they  make  up  an  agreeable 
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story,  sufficient  to  employ  the  memory  without  over 
charging  it.  Milton's  action  is  enriched  with_guchx 
variety  of  circumstances,  that  I  have  taken  as  much 
pleasure  in  reading  the  contents  of  his  books,  as  in  the 
best_inyented  story  I  ever  met  with.  It  is  possible 
that  the  traditions  on  which  the  "  IFad  "  and  "  ^neid  " 
were  built  had  more  circumstances  in  them  than  the 
history  of  the  fall  of  man,  as  it  is  related  in  Scripture. 
Besides,  it  was  easier  for  Homer  and  Yirgil  to  dash 
the  truth  with  fiction,  as  they  were  in  no  danger  of 
offending  the  religion  of  their  country  by  it.  But  as 
for  Milton,  he  had  not  only  a  very  few  circumstances 
upon  which  to  raise  his  poem,  but  was  also  obliged  to 
proceed  with  the  greatest  caution  in  everything  that 
he  added  out  of  his  own  invention.  And,  indeed, 
notwithstanding  all  the  restraints  he  was  under,  he 
ha.s_filled  his  story  with  so  many  surprising  incidents, 
which  bear  so  close  an  analogy  with  what  is  delivered 
in  Holy  Writ,  that  it  is  capable  of  pleasing  the  most 
delicate  reader,  without  giving  offence  to  the  most 
scrupulous. 

The  modern  critics  have  collected,  from  several 
hints  in  the  "  Iliad  "  and  "  -ZEneid,"  the  space  of  time 
which  is  taken  up  by  the  action  of  each  of  those  poems ; 
but  as  a  great  part  of  Milton's  story  was  transacted  in 
regioMS  that  lie  out  of  the  reach  of  the  sun  and  the 
sphere  of  day,  it  is  impossible  to  gratify  the  reader 
with  such  a  calculation,  which  indeed  would  be  more 
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curious  than  instructive ;  none  of  the  critics,  either 
ancient  or  modern,  having  laid  down  rules  to  circum 
scribe  the  action  of  an  epic  poem,  with  any  determined 
number  of  years,  days,  or  hours. 

This  piece  of  criticism  on  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost " 
shall  be  carried  on  in  the  following  Saturdays'  papers. 


O\ 


Notandi  sunt  iiM  mores. 

HOE,  Ars.  Poet.  156. 

Note  well  the  manners. 


HAVING  examined  the  action  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  let 
us,  in  the  next  place,  consider  the  actors.  This  is 
Aristotle's  method  of  considering  —  first  the  fable, 
and  secondly  the  manners;  or,  as  we  generally  call 
them  in  English,  the  fable  and  the  characters. 

Homer  has  excelled  all  the  heroic  poets  that  ever 
wrote  in  the  multitude  and  variety  of  his  characters. 
Every  god  that  is  admitted  into  his  poem  acts  a  part 
which  would  have  been  suitable  to  no  other  deity. 
His  princes  are  as  much  distinguished  by  their 
manners  as  by  their  dominions  ;  and  even  those  among 
them  whose  characters  seem  wholly  made  up  of 
courage,  differ  from  one  another  as  to  the  particular 
kinds  of  courage  in  which  they  excel.  In  short,  there 
is  scarce  a  speech  or  action  in  the  "  Iliad  "  which  the 
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reader  may  not  ascribe  to  the  person  that  speaks  or 
acts,  without  seeing  his  name  at  the  head  of  it. 

Homer  does  not  only  outshine  all  other  poets  in  the 
variety,  but  also  in  the  novelty,  of  his  characters.  He 
has  introduced  among  his  Grecian  princes  a  person 
who  had  lived  thrice  the  age  of  man,  and  conversed 
with  Theseus,  Hercules,  Polyphemus,  and  the  first  race 
of  heroes.  His  principal  actor  is  the  son  of  a  goddess, 
not  to  mention  the  offspring  of  other  deities  who  have 
likewise  a  place  in  his  poem,  and  the  venerable  Trojan 
prince  who  was  the  father  of  so  many  kings  and 
heroes.  There  is  in  these  several  characters  of  Homer 
a  certain  dignity  as  well  as  novelty,  which  adapts  them 
in  a  more  peculiar  manner  to  the  nature  of  an  heroic 
poem;  though,  at  the  same  time,  to  give  them  the 
greater  variety,  he  has  described  a  Vulcan  that  is  a 
buffoon  among  his  gods,  and  a  Thersites  among  liis 
mortals. 

Virgil  falls  infinitely  short  of  Homer  in  the  cha 
racters  of  his  poem,  both  as  to  their  variety  and 
novelty,  .^Eneas  is  indeed  a  perfect  character ;  but  as 
for  Achates,  though  he  is  styled  the  hero's  friend,  he 
does  nothing  in  the  whole  poem  which  may  deserve 
that  title.  Gyas,  Mnestheus,  Sergestus,  and  Cloanthus, 
are  all  of  them  men  of  the  same  stamp  and  character : 

Fortemque  Gyan,  fortemque  Cloanthum. 
There  are,  indeed,  several  natural  incidents  in  the 
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part  of  Ascanius,  as  that  of  Dido  cannot  be  sufficiently 
admired.  I  do  not  see  anything  new  or  particular  in 
Turnus.  Pallas  and  Evander  are  remote  copies  of 
Hector  and  Priam,  as  Lausus  and  Mezentius  are  almost 
parallels  to  Pallas  and  Evander.  The  characters  of 
Nisus  and  Euryalus  are  beautiful,  but  common.  We 
must  not  forget  the  parts  of  Sinon,  Camilla,  and  some 
few  others,  which  are  fine  improvements  on  the  Greek 
poet.  In  short,  there  is  neither  that  variety  nor  novelty 
in  the  persons  of  the  "  ^neid  "  which  we  meet  with  in 
those  of  the  "  Iliad." 

If  we  look  into  the  characters  of  Milton  we  shall 
find  that  he  has  introduced  all  the  variety  his  fable 
was  capable  of  receiving.  The  whole  species  of  man- 
kind  was  in  two  persons  at  the  time  to  which  the 
subject  of  his  poem  is  confined.  We  have,  however, 
fgur  distinct  characters  in  these  two  persons.  We 
see  man  and  woman  in  the  highest  innocence  and 
perfection,  and  in  the  most  abject  state  of  guilt  and 
infirmity.  The  two  last  characters  are,  indeed,  verv 
common  and  obvious ;  but  the  two  first  are  not  only 
more  magnificent,  but  more  new  than  any  characters 
either  in  Virgil  or  Homer,  or,  indeed,  in  the  whole 
circle  of  nature. 

Milton  was  so  sensible  of  this  defect  in  the  subject 
of  his  poem,  and  of  the  few  characters  it  would  afford 
him,  that  he  has  brought  into  it  two  actors  of  ,1 
shadowy  fictitious  nature,  in  the  persons  of  Sin  and 
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Death,  by  which  means  he  has  wrought  into  the  body 
,)£  his  fable  a  xeiy  beautiful  and  well-invented  allegory. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  fineness  of  this  allegory  may 
atone  for  it  in  some  measure,  I  cannot  think  that  persons 
of  such  a  chimerical  existence  are  proper  actors  in  an 
epic  poem ;  because  there  is  not  that  measure  of^jjro- 
bability  annexed  to  them  which  is  requisite  in  writings 
of  this  kind,  as  I  shall  show  more  at  large  hereafter.* 

Yirgil  has,  indeed,  admitted  Fame  as  an  actress  in 
the  "  ^Eneid ;  "  but  the  part  she  acts  is  very  short,  and 
none  of  the  most  admired  circumstances  in  that  divine 
work.  We  find  in  mock-heroic  poems,  particularly 
in  the  "Dispensary"  and  the  "  Lutrin,"  several  alle 
gorical  persons  of  this  nature,  which  are  very  beautiful 
in  those  compositions,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  used  as  an 
argument  that  the  authors  of  them  were  of  opinion 
such  characters  might  have  a  place  in  an  epic  work. 
For  my  own  part  I  should  be  glad  the  reader  would 
think  so,  for  the  sake  of  the  poem  I  am  now  examining ; 
and  must  further  add,  that  if  such  emptv^  unsub 
stantial  being's  may  be  ever  made  use  of  on  this  oc 
casion,  never  were  any  more  nicely  imagined,  and 
employed  in  more  proper  actions,  than  those  of  which 
I  am  now  speaking. 

Another  principal  actor  in  this  poem  SK  the  great 
enemy^fmankma!  JTPFfiTpart  of  Ulysses,  in  Homer's 
"  Odyssey,"  is  very  much  admired  by  Aristotle,  as 
*  Sec  .Sped.  279. 
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perplexing  that  fable  with  very  agreeable  plots  and 
intricacies,  not  only  by  the  many  adventures  in  his 
voyage,  and  the  subtlety  of  his  behaviour,  but  by  the 
various  concealments  and  discoveries  of  his  person  in 
several  parts  of  that  poem.  But  the  crafty  being  I 
have  now  mentioned  makes  a  much  longer  voyage  than 
Ulysses,  puts  in  practice  many  more  wiles  and  strata 
gems,  and  hides  himself  under  a  greater  variety  of 
shapes  and  appearances,  all  of  which  are  severally 
detected,  to  the  great  delight  and  surprise  of  the 
reader. 

We  may  likewise  observe  with  how  much  art  the 
poet  has  varied  several  characters  of  the  persons  that 
speak  in  his  infernal  assembly.  On  the  contrary,  how 
has  he  represented  the  whole  Godhead  exerting  itself 
towards  man  in  its  full  benevolence,  under  the  threefold 
•{distinction  of  a  Creator,  a  Redeemer,  and  a  Comforter ! 

Nor  must  we  omit  the  person  of  Raphael,  who, 
amidst  his  tenderness  and  friendship  for  man,  shows 
such  a  dignity  and  condescension  in  all  his  speech  and 
behaviour  as  are  suitable  to  a  superior  nature.  The 
angels  are,  indeed,  as  much  diversified  in  Milton,  and 
distinguished  by  their  proper  parts,  as  the  gods  are  in 
Homer  or  Virgil.  The  reader  will  find  nothing  as 
cribed  to  Uriel,  Gabriel,  Michael,  or  Raphael,  which  is 
not  in  a  particular  manner  suitable  to  their  respective 
characters.* 

•  These  two  last  sentences  were  not  in  the  original  paper  in  folio. 
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There  is  another  circumstance  in  the  principal  actors 
of  the  "  Iliad  "  and  "  .2Eneid  "  which  gives  a  peculiar 
beauty  to  those  two  poems,  and  was,  therefore,  con 
trived  with  very  great  judgment :  I  mean,  the  authors 
having  chosen  for  their  heroes  persons  who  were  so 
nearly  related  to  the  people  for  whom  they  wrote. 
Achilles  was  a  Greek,  and  .^Eneas  tho  remote  founder 
of  Rome.  By  this  means  their  countrymen,  whom 
they  principally  propose  to  themselves  for  their  readers, 
were  particularly  attentive  to  all  the  parts  of  their 
story,  and  sympathised  with  their  heroes  in  all  their 
adventures.  A  Roman  could  not  but  rejoice  in  the 
escapes,  successes,  and  victories  of  ^Eneas,  and  be 
grieved  at  any  defeats,  misfortunes,  or  disappointments 
that  befell  him ;  as  a  Greek  must  have  had  the  same 
regard  for  Achilles.  And  it  is  plain  that  each  of 
those  poems  have  lost  this  great  advantage  among 
those  readers  to  whom  their  heroes  are  as  strangers,  or 
indifferent  persons. 

Milton's  poem  is  admirable  in  this  respect,  since  it 
is  impossible  for  any  of  its  readers,  whatever  nation, 
country,  or  people  he  may  belong  to,  not  to  be  related 
to  the  persons  who  are  the  principal  actors  in  it;  but  I 
what  is  still  infinitely  more  to  its  advantage,  the  prin-  I 
cipal  actors  in  this  poem  are  not  only  our  progenitors,  I 
but  bur  representatives.     We  have  an  actual  interest  in 
everything  they  do,  and  no  less  than  our  utmost  happi 
ness  is  concerned,  and  lies  at  stake  in  their  behaviour. 
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I  shall  subjoin,  as  a  corollary  to  the  foregoing  re 
mark,  an  admirable  observation  out  of  Aristotle,  which 
hath  been  very  much  misrepresented  in  the  quotations 
of  some  modern  critics :  "  If  a  man  of  perfect  and 
consummate  virtue  falls  into  a  misfortune,  it  raises  our 
pity  but  not  our  terror,  because  we  do  not  fear  that  it 
may  be  our  own  case,  who  do  not  resemble  the  suf 
fering  person."  But,  as  that  great  philosopher  adds, 
"if  we  see  a  man  of  virtue  mixed  with  infirmities 
fall  into  any  misfortune,  it  does  not  only  raise  our  pity, 
but  our  terror;  because  we  are  afraid  that  the  like 
misfortune  may  happen  to  ourselves,  who  resemble  the 
character  of  the  suffering  person." 

I  shall  take  another  opportunity%  to  observe  that 
a  person  of  an  absolute  and  consummate  virtue  should 
never  be  introduced  in  tragedy,  and  shall  only  remark 
in  this  place,  that  the  foregoing  observation  of  Aris 
totle,  though  it  may  be  true  in  other  occasions,  does 
not  hold  in  this;  because  in  the  present  case,  though 
the  persons  who  fall  into  misfortune  are  of  the  most 
perfect  and  consummate  virtue,  it  is  not  to  be  con 
sidered  as  what  may  possibly  be,  but  what  actually  is 
our  own  case,  since  we  are  embarked  with  them  on  the 
same  bottom,  and  must  be  partakers  of  their  happiness 
or  misery, 

In  this,  and  some  other  very  few  instances,  Aris 
totle's  rules  for  epic  poetry,  which  he  had  drawa 
from  his  reflections  upon  Homer,  cannot  be  supposed 

, 
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to  square  exactly  with  the  heroic  poems  which  have 
been  made  since  his  time ;  since  it  is  evident  to  every 
impartial  judge  his  rules  would  still  have  been  more 
perfect  could  he  have  perused  the  "  .ZEneid,"  which  was 
made  some  hundred  years  after  his  death. 

In  my  next  I  shall  go  through  other  parts  of  Milton's 
poem;  and  hope  that  what  I  shall  there  advance,  as 
well  as  what  I  have  already  written,  will  not  only 
serve  as  a  comment  upon  Milton,  but  upon  Aristotle. 


Reddere  personce  scit  convenientia  cuique. 

HOR.,  Ars.  Poet.  316. 

He  knows  what  best  befits  each,  character. 
WE  have  already  taken  a  general  survey  of  the  fable 
and  characters  in  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost."  The  parts 
which  remain  to  be  considered,  according  to  Aristotle's 
method,  are  the  sentiments  and  the  language.  Before 
I  enter  upon  the  first  of  these,  I  must  advertise  my 
reader  that  it  is  my  design,  as  rsoon  as  I  have  finished 
my  general  reflections  on  these  four  several  heads,  to 
give  particular  instances  out  of  the  poem  which  is  now 
before  us,  of  beauties  and  imperfections  which  may  be 
observed  under  each  of  them,  as  also  of  such  other  par 
ticulars  as  may  not  properly  fall  under  any  of  them. 
This  I  thought  fit  to  premise,  that  the  reader  may  not 
judge  too  hastily  of  this  piece  of  criticism,  or  look 
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upon  it  as  imperfect,  before  he  has  seen  the  whole 
extent  of  it. 

The  sentiments  in  an  epic  poem  are  the  thoughts  and 
behaviour  which  the  author  ascribes  to  the  persons 
whom  he  introduces,  and  are  just  when  they  are  con 
formable  to  the  characters  of  the  several  personsy  The 
sentiments  have  likewise  a  relation  to  things  as  well  as 
persons,  and  are  then  perfect  when  they  are  such  as 
are  adapted  to  the  subject.  If  in  either  of  these  cases 
the  poet  endeavours  to  argue  or  explain,  magnify  or 
diminish,  to  raise  love  or  hatred,  pity  or  terror,  or  any 
other  passion,  we  ought  to  consider  whether  the  senti 
ments  he  makes  use  of  are  proper  for  those  ends. 
Homer  is  censured  by  the  critics  for  his  defect  as  to 
this  particular  in  several  parts  of  the  "  Iliad  "  and 
"  Odyssey,"  though,  at  the  same  time,  those  who  have 
treated  this  great  poet  with  candour  have  attributed 
this  defect  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  It  was  the 
fault  of  the  age,  and  not  of  Homer,  if  there  wants  that 
delicacy  in  some  of  his  sentiments  which  now  appears 
in  the  works  of  men  of  a  much  inferior  genius.  Besides, 
if  there  are  blemishes  in  any  particular  thoughts,  there 
is  an  infinite  beauty  in  the  greatest  part  of  them.  In 
short,  if  there  are  many  poets  who  would  not  have 
fallen  into  the  meanness  of  some  of  his  sentiments, 
there  are  none  who  could  have  risen  up  to  the  great 
ness  of  others.  Yirgil  has  excelled  all  others  in  the 
propriety  of  his  sentiments.  Milton-shines  likewise 
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rory  much  in  this  particular  ;  nor  must  we  omit  one 
consideration  which  adds  to  his  honour  and  reputation. 
Homer  and  Virgil  introduced  persons  whose  characters 
are  commonly  known  among  men,  and  such  as  are  to 
be  met  with  either  in  history  or  in  ordinary  conver 
sation.  Milton's  characters,  most  of  them,  lie  out  of 
nature,  and  were  to  be  formed  purely  by  his  own  in 
vention.  It  shows  a  greater  genius  in  Shakespeare  to 
have  drawn  his  Caliban,  than  his  Hotspur,  or  Julius 
Caesar;  the  one  was  to  be  supplied  out  of  his  own 
imagination,  whereas  the  other  might  have  been  formed 
upon  tradition,  history,  and  observation.  It  was  much 
easier  therefore  for  Homer  to  find  proper  sentiments 
for  an  assembly  of  Grecian  generals  than  for  Milton 
to  diversify  his  infernal  council  with  proper  characters 
and  inspire  them  with  a  variety  of  sentiments.  The 
loves  of  Dido  and  -SDneas  are  only  copies  of  what  has  ' 
passed  between  other  persons.  Adam  and  Eve,  before  -. 
the  Fall,  are  a  different  species  from  that  of  mankind 
who  are  descended  from  them ;  and  none  but  a  poet  of 

I 

the  most  unbounded  invention  and  the  most  exquisite 
judgment  could  have  filled  their  conversation  and  be 
haviour  with  so  many  circumstances  during  their  state 
of  innocence. 

Nor  is  it  sufficient  for  an  epic  poem  to  be  filled  with 
such  thoughts  as  are  natural,  unless  it  abound  also  with 
such  as  are  sublime.  Yirgil  in  this  particular  falls 
short  of  Homer.  He  has  not,  indeed,  so  many  thoughts 
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that  are  low  and  vulgar ;  but  at  the  same  time  has  not 
so  many  thoughts  that  are  sublime  aud  noble.  The 
truth  of  it  is,  Yirgil  seldom  rises  into  very  astonishing 
sentiments  where  he  is  not  fired  by  the  "  Iliad."  He 
everywhere  charms  and  pleases  us  by  the  force  of  his 
own  genius;  but  seldom  elevates  and  transports  us 
where  he  does  not  fetch  his  hints  from  Homer. 

Milton's  chief  talent— and,  indeed,  his  distinguishing 
excellence — lies  in  the  sublimity  of  his  thoughts.  There 
are  others  of  the  moderns  who  rival  him  in  every  other 
part  of  poetry ;  but  J.n  the  greatness  of  his  sentiments 
he  triumphs  over  all  the  poets,  both  modern  and  ancient, 
Homer  only  excepted.  It  is  impossible  for  the  imagina 
tion  of  man  to  distend  itself  with  greater  ideas  than 
those  which  he  has  laid  together  in  his  First,  Second, 
and  Sixth  Books.  The  Seventh,  which  describes  the 
creation  of  the  world,  is  likewise  wonderfully  sublime, 
though  not  so  apt  to  stir  up  emotion  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  nor  consequently  so  perfect  in  the  epic  way  of 
writing,  because  it  is  filled  with  less  action.  Let  the 
judicious  reader  compare  what  Longinus  has  observed 
on  several  passages  in  Homer,  and  he  will  find  parallels 
for  most  of  them  in  the  "  Paradise  Lost." 

From  what  has  been  said  we  may  infer  that,  as  there 
are  twfl  kinds  of  scntimonts,  the  natural  and  the  sub 
lime,  which  are  always  to  be  pursued  in  an  heroic 
poem,  there  are  also  two  kinds  of  thoughts  which  are 
carefully  to  bo  avoided/  The- "first  are  such  as  are 
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affected  and  unnatural ;  the  second,  such  as  are  mean 
and  vulgar.  As  for  the  first  kind  of  thoughts,  we  meet 
with  little  or  nothing  that  is  like  them  in  Virgil.  He 
has  none  of  those  trifling  points  and  puerilities  that  are 
so  often  to  be  met  with  in  Ovid,  none  of  the  epigram 
matic  turns  of  Lucan,  none  of  those  swelling  senti 
ments  which  are  so  frequent  in  Statins  and  Claudian, 
none  of  those  mixed  embellishments  of  Tasso.  Every 
thing  is  just  and  natural.  His  sentiments  show  that  he 
had  a  perfect  insight  into  human  nature,  and  that  he 
knew  everything  which  was  the  most  proper  to  affect  it. 

Mr.  Dryden  has  in  some  places,  which  I  may  here 
after  take  notice  of,  misrepresented  Virgil's  way  of 
thinking  as  to  this  particular  in  the  translation  he  has 
given  us  of  the  "  JEneid."  I  do  not  remember  that 
Homer  anywhere  falls  into  the  faults  above-mentioned, 
which  were  indeed  the  false  refinements  of  later  ages. 
Milton,  it  must  be  confessed,  has  sometimes  erred  in 
this  respect,  as  I  shall  show  more  at  large  in  another 
paper ;  though  considering  how  all  the  poets  of  the 
age  in  which  he  writ  were  infected  with  this  wrong 
way  of  thinking,  he  is  rather  to  be  admired  that  he  did 
not  give  more  in  to  it  than  that  he  did  sometimes  comply 
with  the  vicious  taste  which  still  prevails  so  much 
among  modern  writers. 

But  since  several  thoughts  may  be  natural  which  are 
low  and  grovelling,  an  epic  poet  should  not  only  avoid 
such  sentiments  as  are  unnatural  or  affected,  but  also 
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such  as  are  mean  and  vulgar.  Homer  has  opened  a 
great  field  of  raillery  to  men  of  more  delicacy  than 
greatness  of  genius  by  the  homeliness  of  some  of  his 
sentiments.  But,  as  I  have  before  said,  these  are  rather 
to  be  imputed  to  the  simplicity  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  to  which  I  may  also  add,  of  that  which  he  de 
scribed,  than  to  any  imperfection  in  that  divine  poet. 
Zoilus  among  the  ancients,  and  Monsieur  Perrault 
among  the  moderns,  pushed  their  ridicule  very  far  upon 
him  on  account  of  some  such  sentiments.  There  is  no 
blemish  to  be  observed  in  Yirgil  under  this  head,  and 
but  very  few  in  Milton. 

I  shall  give  but  one  instance  of  this  impropriety  of 
thought  in  Homer,  and  at  the  same  time  compare  it 
with  an  instance  of  the  same  nature,  both  in  Virgil 
and  Milton.  Sentiments  which  raise  laughter  can  very 
seldom  be  admitted  with  any  decency  into  an  heroic 
poem,  whose  business  it  is  to  excite  passions  of  a  much 
nobler  nature.  Homer,  however,  in  his  characters  of 
Vulcan  and  Thersites,  in  his  story  of  Mars  and  Venus, 
in  his  behaviour  of  Irus,  and  in  other  passages  has 
been  observed  to  have  lapsed  into  the  burlesque  charac 
ter,  and  to  have  departed  from  that  serious  air  which 
seems  essential  to  the  magnificence  of  an  epic  poem. 
I  remember  but  one  laugh  in  the  whole  "^Eneid," 
which  rises  in  the  Fifth  Book,  upon  Menoetes,  where 
he  is  represented  as  thrown  overboard  and  drying  him 
self  upon  a  rock.  But  this  piece  of  mirth  is  so  well- 
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timed  that  the  severest  critic  can  have  nothing  to  say 
against  it ;  for  it  is  in  the  book  of  games  and  diver 
sions,  where  the  reader's  inind  may  be  supposed  to  be 
sufficiently  relaxed  for  such  an  entertainment.  The 
only  piece  of  pleasantry  in  "  Paradise  Lost"  is  where 
the  evil  spirits  are  described  as,  rallying  the  angels 
upon  the  success  of  their  new-invented  artillery.  This 
passage  I  look  upon  to  be  the  most  exceptionable  in  the 
whole  poem,  as  being  nothing  else  but  a  string  of  puns, 
and  those,  too,  very  indifferent : — 

Satan  beheld  their  plight, 
And  to  his  mates  thus  in  derision  called  : 

"  O  friends,  why  come  not  on  these  victors  proud? 

Ere  while  they  fierce  were  coming,  and  when  we, 

To  entertain  them  fair  with  open  front 

And  breast,  what  could  we  more  ?  propounded  terms 

Of  composition,  straight  they  changed  their  minds, 

Flew  off,  and  into  strange  vagaries  fell 

As  they  would  dance ;  yet  for  a  dance  they  seemed 

Somewhat  extravagant,  and  wild  ;  perhaps 

For  joy  of  offered  peace  ;  but  I  suppose 

If  our  proposals  once  again  were  heard, 

"We  should  compel  them  to  a  quick  result. " 

To  whom  thus  Belial  in  like  gamesome  mood  : 
"  Leader,  the  terms  we  sent  were  terms  of  weight, 
Of  hard  contents,  and  full  of  force  urged  home  ; 
Such  as  we  might  perceive  amused  them  all, 
And  stumbled  many  ;  who  receives  them  right, 
Had  need  from  head  to  foot  well  understand ; 
Not  understood,  this  gift  they  have  besides, 
They  show  us  when  our  foes  walk  not  upright." 
Thus  they  among  themselves  in  pleasant  vein 
Stood  scoffing.  MILTON'S  Par.  Lost,  vi.  609,  &o. 

B-88 
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Ne  quicunque  Deus,  quicunque  adhibebitur  heros, 
Regali  conspectus  in  auro  nuper  et  ostro, 
Migret  in  obscuras  humiU  sermone  tabernas : 
Aut,  dum  vitat  humum,  nubes  et  inania  captet. 

HOB.,  An.  Poet.  227. 

But  then  they  did  not  wrong  themselves  so  much, 

To  make  a  god,  a  hero,  or  a  king, 

Stript  of  his  golden  crown  and  purple  robe, 

Descend  to  a  mechanic  dialect ; 

Nor,  to  avoid  such  meanness,  soaring  high, 

With  empty  sound,  and  airy  notions,  fly. 

ROSCOMMON.    ; 

HAVING  already  treated  of  the  fable,  the  characters, 
and  sentiments  in  the  "  Paradise  Lost,"  we  are  in  the 
last  place  to  consider  the  language ;  and  as  the  learned 
world  is  very  much  divided  upon  Milton  as  to  this 
point,  I  hope  they  will  excuse  me  if  I  appear  particular 
in  any  of  my  opinions,  and  incline  to  those  who  judge 
the  most  advantageously  of  the  author. 

It  is  requisite  that  the  language  of  an  heroic  poein 
should  be  both  perspicuous  and  sublime.  In  propor 
tion  as  either  of  these  two  qualities  are  wanting,  the 
language  is  imperfect.  Perspicuity  is  the  first  and 
most  necessary  qualification ;  insomuch  that  a  good- 
natured  reader  sometimes  overlooks  a  little  slip,  even 
in  the  grammar  or  syntax,  where  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  mistake  the  poet's  sense.  Of  this  kind  is  that 
passage  in  Milton  wherein  he  speaks  of  Satan : — 
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God  and  His  Son  except, 
Created  thing  nought  valued  he  nor  shunned ;    ii.  678. 

and  that  in  which  he  describes  Adam  and  Eve  : 

Adam  the  goodliest  man  of  men  since  born 

His  sons ;  the  fairest  of  her  daughters,  Eve.    iv.  323. 

It  is  plain  that  in  the  former  of  these  passages, 
according  to  the  natural  syntax,  the  Divine  Persons 
mentioned  in  the  first  line  are  represented  as  created 
beings,  and  that  in  the  other  Adam  and  Eve  are  con 
founded  with  their  sons  and  daughters.  Such  little 
blemishes  as  these,  when  the  thought  is  great  and 
natural,  we  should,  with  Horace,  impute  to  a  pardon 
able  inadvertency,  or  to  the  weakness  of  human  nature, 
which  cannot  attend  to  each  minute  particular,  and 
give  the  last  finishing  to  every  circumstance  in  so  long  a 
work.  The  ancient  critics,  therefore,  who  were  actuated 
by  a  spirit  of  candour  rather  than  that  of  cavilling, 
invented  certain  figures  of  speech,  on  purpose  to  pal 
liate  little  errors  of  this  nature  in  the  writings  of  those 
authors  who  had  so  many  greater  beauties  to  atone  for 
them. 

If  clearness  and  perspicuity  were  only  to  be  con 
sulted,  the  poet  would  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  to 
clothe  his  thoughts  in  the  most  plain  and  natural  ex- 
pressions.  But  since  it  often  happens  that  the  most 
obvious  phrases,  and  those  which  are  used  in  ordinary 
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conversation,  become  too  familiar  to  the  ear,  and  con 
tract  a  kind  of  meanness,  by  passing  through  the 
mouths  of  the  vulgar,  a  poet  should  take  particular 
care  to  guard  himself  against  idiomatic  ways  of 
speaking.  Ovid  and  Lucan  have  many  poornesses  of 
expression  upon  this  account,  as  taking  up  with  the 
first  phrases  that  offered,  without  putting  ^nemselves 
to  the  trouble  of  looking  after  such  as  would  not  only 
have  been  natural,  but  also  elevated  and  sublime. 
Milton  has  but  few  failings  in  this  kind,  of  which, 
however,  you  may  meet  with  some  instances,  as  in  the 
following  passages : — 

Embryos  and  idiots,  eremites  and  friars, 

White,  black,  and  grey,  with  all  their  trumpery. 

Here  pilgrims  roam.  iii.  474. 

Awhile  discourse  they  hold, 
No  fear  lest  dinner  cool ;  when  thus  began 
Our  author  :—  v.  395. 

"  "Who  of  all  ages  to  succeed,  but  feeling 
The  evil  on  him  brought  by  me,  will  curse 
My  head  ?  '  111  fare  our  ancestor  impure, 
For  this  we  may  thank  Adam.'  "  x.  733. 

The  great  masters  in  composition  know  very  well 
that  many  an  elegant  phrase  becomes  improper  for  a 
poet  or  an  orator  when  it  has  been  debased  by  common 
use.  For  this  reason,  the  works  of  ancient  authors, 
which  are  written  in  dead  languages,  have  a  great  ad 
vantage  over  those  which  are  written  in  languages  that 
arc  now  spoken.  Were  there  any  mean  phrases  or 
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idioms  in  Yirgil  and  Homer,  they  would  not  shock  the 
ear  of  the  most  delicate  modern  reader,  so  much  as  they 
would  have  done  that  of  an  old  Greek  or  Roman,  be 
cause  we  never  hear  them  pronounced  in  our  streets  or 
in  ordinary  conversation. 

It  is  no tiheref  ore  sufficient  that  the  language  of  an 
epic  poem  be  perspicuous  unless  it  be  also  sublime- 
To  this  end  it  ought  to  deviate  from  the  common  forms 
and  ordinary  phrases  of  speech.  The  judgment  tf  a 
poet  very  much  discovers  itself  in  shunning  the 
common  roads  of  expression,  without  falling  into  such 
ways  of  speech  as  may  seem  stiff  and  unnatural :  he 
must  not  swell  into  a  false  sublime,  by  endeavouring 
to  avoid  the  other  extreme.  Among  the  Greeks 
.^Eschylus,  and  sometimes  Sophocles,  were  guilty  of 
this  fault ;  among  the  Latins,  Claudian  and  Statins ; 
and  among  our  own  countrymen,  Shakespeare  and 
Lee.  In  these  authors  the  affectation  of  greatness 
often  hurts  the  perspicuity  of  the  style,  as  in  many 
others  the  endeavour  after  perspicuity  prejudices  its 
greatness. 

Aristotle  has  observed  that  the  idiomatic  stylo  may 
be  avoided,  and  the  sublime  formed,  by  the  following 
methods.  First,  by  .the  use  of  metaphors ;  such  are 
those  in  Milton  : — 

Imparadised  in  one  another's  arms.          iv.  506. 

And  in  his  hand  a  reed 
Stood  waving,  tipt  with  fire.  vi.  579. 
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The  grassy  elods  now  calved.  vii.  463. 

Spangled  with  eyes.  xL  130. 

In  these  and  innumerable  other  instances,  the  meta 
phors  are  very  bold,  but  just.  I  must,  however,  ob 
serve  that  the  metaphors  are  not  thick-sown  in  Milton, 
which  always  savours  too  much  of  wit :  that  they  never 
clash  with  one  another,  which,  as  Aristotle  observes, 
turns  a  sentence  into  a  kind  of  an  enigma  or  riddle ; 
and  that  he  seldom  has  recourse  to  them  where  the 
proper  and  natural  words  will  do  as  well. 

Another  way  of  raising  the  language,  and  giving 
it  apoetical  turn,  is  to  make  use  of  the  idioms  of 
other  tongues.  Yirgil  is  full  of  the  Greek  forms  of 


ich  the  critics  call  Hellenisms,  as  Horace  in 
his  odes  abounds  with  them  much  more  than  Yirgil. 
I  need  not  mention  the  several  dialects  which  Homer 
lias  made  use  of  for  this  end.  Milton,  in  conformity 
with  the  practice  of  the  ancient  poets,  and  with  Aris 
totle's  rule,  has  infused  a  great  many  Latinisms,  as 
well  as  Grsecisms,  and  sometimes  Hebraisms,  into  the 
language  of  his  poem  ;  as,  towards  the  beginning  of  it  : 

Nor  did  they  not  perceive  the  evil  plight 

In  which  they  were,  or  the  fierce  pains  not  feel ; 

Yet  to  their  general's  voice  they  soon  obeyed,     i.  335. 

"Who  shall  tempt,  with  wandering  feet, 
The  dark,  unbottomed,  infinite  abyss, 
And  through  the  palpable  obscure  find  out 
His  uncouth  way,  or  spread~hls  airy  flight, 
Upborne  with  indefatigable  wings 
Over  the  vast  abrupt  ?  "  ii.  404. 
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So  both  ascend 
In  the  visions  of  God.  xi.  376. 

Under  this  head  may  be  reckoned  the  placing  the 
adjective  after  the  substantive,  the  transposition  of 
words,  the  turning  the  adjective  into  a  substantive, 
with  several  other  foreign  -modes  of  speech  which  this 
poet  has  naturalised,  to  give  hi«  verse  the  greater 
sound,  and  throw  it  out  of  prose. 

The  third  method  mentioned  by  .Aristotle  is  what 
agrees  wi^i'tn'e  genius  of  "tKe"  Greek  language  more 
than  with  that  of  any  other  tongue,  and  is  therefore 
more  used  by  Homer  than  by  any  other  poet.  I  mean 
the  lengthening  of  a  phrase  by  the  addition  of  words, 
which  may  either  be  inserted  or  omitted,  as  also  by 
the  extending  or  contracting  of  particular  words  by  the 
insertion  or  omission  of  certain  syllables.  Milton  has 
put  in  practice  this  method  of  raising  his  language,  as 
far  as  the  nature  of  our  tongue  will  permit,  as,  in  the 
passage  above  mentioned,  ^ereniite,  for  what  is  hermit 
in  common  discourse.  If  you  observe  the  measure  of 
his  verse,  he  has  with  great  judgment  suppressed  a 
syllable  in  several  words,  and  shortened  those  of  two 
syllables  into  one  ;  by  which  method,  besides  the 
above-mentioned  advantage,  lie  has  given  a  greater 
variety  to  his  numbers.  But  this  practice  is  more  par 
ticularly  remarkable  in^thft  names  of  persons  and  of 
countries,  as  Beelzebub,  Hessebou7an3"in  many  other 
particulars,  wherein  he  has  either  changed  the  name, 
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or  made  use  of  that  which  is  not  the  most  commonly 
known,  that  he  might  the  better  deviate  from  the 
language  of  the  vulgar. 

The  same  reason  recommended  to  him  several  old 
words,  which  also  makes  his  poem  appear  the  more 
venerable,  and  gives  it  a  greater  air  of  antiquity. 

I  must  likewise  take  notice  that  there  are  in  Milton 
several  words  of  his  own  coming,  as  "  Cerberean," 
"  miscreated,"  "  hell-doomed,"  "  embryon  atoms,"  and 
many  others.  If  the  reader  is  offended  at  this  liberty  in 
our  English  poet,  I  would  recommend  him  to  a  dis 
course  in  Plutarch,  which  shows  us  how  frequently 
Homer  has  made  use  of  the  same  liberty. 

Milton  by  the  above-mentioned  helps,  and  by  the 
choice  of  the  noblest  words  and  phrases  which  our 
tongue  would  afford  him,  has  carried  our  language  to 
a^  greater  height  than  any  of  the  English  poets  have 
ever  done  before  or  after  him,  and  made  the  sublimity 
of  his  style  equal  to  that  of  his  sentiments. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  these  observations 
J on  Milton's  style,  because  it  is  in  that  part  of  him  in 
(which  he  appears  the  most  singular.     The  remarks  I 
have  here  made  upon  the  practice  of  other  poets,  with 
my  observations  out  of  Aristotle,  will,  perhaps,  alle 
viate  the  prejudice  which  some  have  taken  to  his  poem 
upon  this  account;  though,  after  all,  I  must  confess 
that.  I  think  his  style,  though  admirable  lu  general,  is, 
iu  some  placfis,  too  much  stiffened  and  obscured  by  tho 
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frequent  use  of  those  methods  which  Aristotle  has  pre 
scribed  for  the  raising  of  it. 

This  redundancy  of  those  several  ways  of  speech, 
which  Aristotle  calls  "foreign  language,"  and  with 
which  Milton  has  so  very  much  enriched,  and  in  some 
places  darkened,  the  language  of  his  poem,  was  the 
more  proper  for  his  use  because  his  poem  is  written  in 
blank  verse.  Rhyme,  without  any  other  assistance, 
throws  the  language  off  from  prose,  and  very  often 
makes  an  indifferent  phrase  pass  unregarded ;  but 
where  the  verse  is  not  built  upon  rhymes,  there/ pomp 
of  sound  and  energy  of  expression*'  are  indispensably 
necessary  to  support  the  style,  and  keep  it  from  falling 
into  the  flatness  of  prose. 

Those  who  have  not  a  taste  for  this  elevation  of 
style,  aud  are  apt  to  ridicule  a  poet  when  he  departs 
from  the  common  forms  of  expression,  would  do  well  to 
see  how  Aristotle  has  treated  an  ancient  author,  called 
Euclid,  for  his  insipid  mirth  upon  this  occasion.  Mr. 
Dryden  used  to  call  this  sort  of  men  his  prose- critics. 

I  should,  under  this  head  of  the  language,  consider 
Milton's  numbers,  in  which  he  has  made  use  of  several 
elisions  that  are  not  customary  among  other  English 
poets,  as  may  be  particularly  observed  in  his  cutting  off 
the  letter  "  y  "  when  it  precedes  a  vowel.  This,  and 
some  other  innovations  in  the  measure  of  his  verse, 
has  varied  his  numbers  in  such  a  manner  as  makes 
them  incapable  of  satiating  the  ear,  aud  cloying  thy 
B*—  88 
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reader,  which  the  same  uniform  measure  would  cer 
tainly  have  done,  and  which  the  perpetual  returns  of 
rhyme  never  fail  to  do  in  long  narrative  poems.  I  shall 
close  these  reflections  upon  the  language  of  "  Paradise 
Lost,"  with  observing  that  Milton  has  copied  after 
Homer  rather  than  Yirgil  in  the  length  of  his  periods, 
the  copiousness  of  his  phrases,  and  the  running  of  his 
verses  into  one  another. 


Ubi  plura  nitent  in  carmine,  non  ego  paucis 
Offendar  maculis,  quas  aut  incuria  fudit, 
Aut  humana  parum  cavit  natura. 

HOB.,  Ars.  Poet.  351. 
But  in  a  poem  elegantly  writ, 
I  will  not  quarrel  with  a  slight  mistake, 
Such  as  our  nature's  frailty  may  excuse. 

ROSCOMMON. 

I  HAVE  now  considered  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost" 
under  those  four  great  heads  of  the  fable,  the  charac 
ters,  the  sentiments,  and  the  language ;  and  have  shown 
that  he  excels  in  general  under  each  of  these  heads.  I 
hope  that  I  have  made  several  discoveries  which  may 
appear  new,  even  to  those  who  are  versed  in  critical 
learning.  Were  I  indeed  to  choose  my  readers,  by 
whose  judgment  I  would  stand  or  fall,  they  should  not 
be  such  as  are  acquainted  only  with  the  French  and 
Italian  critics,  but  also  with  the  ancient  and  modern 
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who  have  written  in  either  of  the  learned  languages. 
Above  all,  I  would  have  them  well  versed  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  poets,  without  which  a  man  very  often 
faneies  that  he  understands  a  critic,  when  in  reality  he 
does  not  comprehend  his  meaning. 

It  is  in  criticism,  as  in  all  other  sciences  and  specula 
tions,  one  who  brings  with  him  .my  implicit  notions 
and  observations,  which  he  has  made  in  his  reading  of 
the  poets,  will  find  his  own  reflections  methodised  and 
explained,  and  perhaps  several  little  hints  that  had 
passed  in  his  mind  perfected  and  improved  in  the  works 
of  a  good  critic  ;  whereas  one  who  has  not  these  previous 
lights  is  very  often  an  utter  stranger  to  what  he  reads, 
and  apt  to  put  a  wrong  interpretation  upon  it. 

Nor  is  it  sufficient  that  a  man,  who  sets  up  for  a 
judge  in  criticism,  should  have  perused  the  authors 
above-mentioned,  unless  he  has  also  a  clear  and  logical 
head.  Without  this  talent  he  is  perpetually  puzzled 
and  perplexed  amidst  his  own  blunders,  mistakes  the 
sense  of  those  he  would  confute,  or,  if  he  chances  t® 
think  right,  does  not  know  how  to  convey  his  thoughts 
to  another  with  clearness  and  perspicuity.  Aristotle,_ 
who  was  the  best  critic^  was  also  one  of  the  best  logi 
cians  that  ever  appeared  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Locke's  "Essay  on  Human  Understanding" 
would  be  thought  a  very  odd  book  for  a  man  to  make 
himself  master  of,  who  would  get  a  reputation  by 
critical  writings ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  very 
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certain  that  au  author  who  has  not  learned  the  art  of 
distinguishing  between  words  and  things,  and  of  rang 
ing  his  thoughts  and  setting  them  in  proper  lights, 
whatever  notions  he  may  have,  will  lose  himself  in 
confusion  and  obscurity.  I  might  further  observe 
that  there  is  not  a  Greek  or  Latin  critic  who  has  not 
shown,  even  in  the  style  of  his  criticisms,  that  he  was 
a  master  of  all  the  elegance  and  delicacy  of  his  native 
tongue. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  there  is  nothing  more  absurd  than 
for  a  man  to  set  up  for  a  critic  without  a  good  insight 
into  all  the  parts  of  learning ;  whereas  many  of  those 
who  have  endeavoured  to  signalise  themselves  by  works 
of  this  nature,  among  our  English  writers,  are  not 
only  defective  in  the  above-mentioned  particulars,  but 
plainly  discover,  by  the  phrases  which  they  make  use 
of,  and  by  their  confused  way  of  thinking,  that  they 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  most  common  and  ordinary 
systems  of  arts  and  sciences.  A  few  general  rules 
extracted  out  of  the  French  authors,  with  a  certain 
cant  of  words,  has  sometimes  set  up  an  illiterate  heavy 
writer  for  a  most  judicious  and  formidable  critic. 

One  great  mark  by  which  you  may  discover  a  critic 
who  has  neither  taste  nor  learning,  is  this— that  he 
seldom  ventures  to  praise  any  passage  in  an  author 
which  has  not  been  before  received  and  applauded  by 
the  public,  and  that  his  criticism  turns  wholly  upon 
little  faults  and  errors.  This  part  of  a  critic  is  so  very 
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easy  to  succeed  in,  that  we  find  every  ordinary  reader 
upon  the  publishing  of  a  new  poem  has  wit  and  ill- 
nature  enough  to  turn  several  passages  of  it  into 
ridicule,  and  very  often  in  the  right  place.  This 
Mr.  Dryden  has  very  agreeably  remarked  in  these 
two  celebrated  lines  : — 

Errors,  like  straws,  upon  the  surface  flow ; 

He  who  would  search  for  pearls,  must  dive  below. 

A  true  critic  ought  to  dwell  rather  upon  excellences 
than  imperfections,  to  discover  the  concealed,  beauties 
of  a  writer,  and  communicate  to  the  world  such  things 
as  are  worth  their  observation.  The  most  exquisite 
words,  and  finest  strokes  of  an  author,  are  those  which 
very  often  appear  the  most  doubtful  and  exceptionable 
to  a  man  who  wants  a  relish  for  polite  learning ;  and 
they  are  these  which  a  sour,  undistinguishing  critic 
generally  attacks  with  the  greatest  violence.  Tully 
observes  that  it  is  very  easy  to  brand  or  fix  a  mavk 
upon  what  he  calls  verbum  ardens,  or,  as  it  may  be 
rendered  into  English,  "a  glowing  bold  expression," 
and  to  turn  it  into  ridicule  by  a  cold,  ill-natured  criti 
cism.  A  little  wit  is  equally  capable  of  exposing  a 
beauty,  and  of  aggravating  a  fault ;  and  though  such 
a  treatment  of  an  author  naturally  produces  indignation 
in  the  mind  of  an  understanding  reader,  it  has,  how 
ever,  its  effect  among  the  generality  of  those  whose 
hands  it  falls  into  :  the  rabble  of  mankind  being  verj 
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apt  to  think  that  everything  which  is  laughed  at  with 
any  mixture  of  wit  is  ridiculous  in  itself. 

Such  a  mirth  as  this  is  always  unseasonable  in  a 
critic,  as  it  rather  prejudices  the  reader  than  convinces 
him,  and  is  capable  of  making  a  beauty,  as  well  as  a 
blemish,  the  subject  of  derision.  A  man  who  cannot 
write  with  wit  on  a  proper  subject  is  dull  and  stupid ; 
but  one  who  shows  it  in  an  improper  place  is  as  im 
pertinent  and  absurd.  Besides,  a  man  who  has  the 
gift  of  ridicule  is  apt  to  find  fault  with  anything  tha 
gives  him  an  opportunity  of  exerting  his  beloved  talent, 
and  very  often  censures  a  passage,  not  because  there  is 
any  fault  in  it,  but  because  he  can  be  merry  upon  it. 
Such  kinds  of  pleasantry  are  very  unfair  and  disin 
genuous  in  works  of  criticism,  in  which  the  greatest 
masters,  both  ancient  and  modern,  have  always  appeared 
with  a  serious  and  instructive  air. 

As  I  intend  in  my  next  paper  to  show  the  defects  in 
Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost,"  I  thought  fit  to  premise 
these  few  particulars,  to  the  end  that  the  reader  may 
know  I  enter  upon  it  as  on  a  very  ungrateful  work, 
and  that  I  shall  just  point  at  the  imperfections  without 
endeavouring  to  inflame  them  with  ridicule.  I  must 
also  observe,  with  Longinus,  that  the  productions  of  a 
great  genius  with  many  lapses  and  inadvertences  are 
infinitely  preferable  to  the  works  of  an  inferior  kind  of 
author  which  are  scrupulously  exact  and  conformable  to 
all  the  rules  of  correct  writing. 
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I  shall  conclude  my  paper  with  a  story  out  of  Bocea- 
lini,  which  sufficiently  shows  us  the  opinion  that 
judicious  author  entertained  of  the  sort  of  critics  I 
have  been  here  mentioning.  A  famous  critic,  says  he, 
having  gathered  together  all  the  faults  of  an  eminent 
poet,  made  a  present  of  them  to  Apollo,  who  received 
them  very  graciously,  and  resolved  to  make  the  author 
a  suitable  return  for  the  trouble  he  had  been  at  in 
collecting  them.  In  order  to  this,  he  set  before  him 
a  sack  of  wheat  as  it  had  been  just  thrashed  out  of  the 
sheaf.  He  then  bid  him  pick  out  the  chaff  from  among 
the  corn,  and  lay  it  aside  by  itself.  The  critic  applied 
himself  to  the  task  with  great  industry  and  pleasure, 
and,  after  having  made  the  due  separation,  was  pre 
sented  by  Apollo  with  the  chaff  for  his  pains. 
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Velut  si 
Egregio  inspersos  reprendas  corpore  UIXVQS. 

HOR.,  Sat.  i.  6.  66. 

As  perfect  beauties  somewhere  have  a  mole. 

CREECH. 

AFTER  what  I  have  said  in  my  last  Saturday's  paper, 
I  shall  enter  on  the  subject  of  this  without  further 
preface,  and  remark  the  several  defects  which  appear 
in  the  fable,  the  characters,  the  sentiments,  and  the 
language  of  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost ; "  not  doubting 
but  the  reader  will  pardon  me,  if  I  allege  at  the  same 
time  whatever  may  be  said  for  the  extenuation  of  such 
defects.  The  first  imperfection  which  I  shall  observe 
in  the  fable  is,  that  the  event  of  it  is  unhappy. 

The  fable  of  every  poem  is,  according  to  Aristotle's 
division,  either  simple  or  implex.  It  is  called  simple 
when  there  is  no  change  of  fortune  in  it ;  implex,  when 
the  fortune  of  the  chief  actor  changes  from  bad  to  good, 
or  from  good  to  bad.  The  implex  fable  is  thought  the 
most  perfect ;  I  suppose,  because  it  is  more  proper  to 
stir  up  the  passions  of  the  reader,  and  to  surprise  him 
with  a  greater  variety  of  accidents. 

The  implex  fable  is  therefore  of  two  kinds :  in  tho 
first,  the  chief  actor  makes  his  way  through  a  long  series 
of  dangers  and  difficulties,  till  he  arrives  at  honour 
and  prosperity,  as  we  see  in  the  stories  of  Ulysses  and 
^Eneas ;  in  the  second,  the  chief  actor  in  the  poem  falls 
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from  some  eminent  pitch  of  honour  and  prosperity,  into 
misery  and  disgrace.      Thus  we  see  Adam  JffiiJSye^ 
sinking  from  a  slate  of  innocence  and  happiness  into 
the  most  abject  condition  of  sin  and  sorrow. 

The  most  taking  tragedies  among  the  ancients  were 
built  on  this  last  sort  of  implex  fable,  particularly  the 
tragedy  of  "  GEdipus,"  which  proceeds  upon  a  story,  if 
we  may  believe  Aristotle,  the  most  proper  for  tragedy 
that  could  be  invented  by  the  wit  of  man.  I  have  taken 
some  pains  in  a  former  paper  to  show  that  this  kind  of 
implex  fable,  wherein  the  event  is  unhappy,  is  more  apt 
to  affect  an  audience  than  that  of  the  first  kind  ^not 
withstanding  many  excellent  pieces  among  the  ancients, 
as  well  as  most  of  those  which  have  been  written  of  I 
late  years  in  our  own  country,  are  raised  upon  contrary 
plans.  I  must,  however,  own  that  I  think  this  kind  of 
fable,  which  is  the  most  perfect  in  tragedy,  is  not  so 
proper  for  an  heroic  poem. 

Milton  seems  to  have_been  sensible  of  this  imperfec 
tion  in  his  fable,  and  has  therefore  endeavoured  to  cure 
it  by  several  expedients  ;  particularly  by  the  mortifica 
tion  which  the  great  adversary  of  mankind  meets  with 
upon  his  return  to  the  assembly  of  infernal  spirits,  as 
it  is  described  in  a  beautiful  passage  of  the  Tenth  Book ; 
and  likewise  by  the  vision  wherein  Adam,  at  the  close 
of  the  poem,  sees  his  offspring  triumphing  over  his 
great,  enemy,  and  himself  restored  to  a  happier  paradise 
than  that  from  which  he  fell./ 
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There  is  another  objection  against  Milton's  fable, 
•which  is  indeed  almost  the  same  with  the  former, 
though  placed  in  a  different  light,  namely — That  the 
hero  in  the  "  Paradise  Lost "  is  unsuccessful,  and  by  ao 
means  a  match  for  his  enemies.  This  gave  occasion  to 
Mr.  Dryden's  reflection,  that  the  devil  was  in  reality 
Milton's  hero.  I  think  I  have  obviated  this  objection 
in  my  first  paper.  The  "  Paradise  Lost J>  is  an  epic,  or 
a  narrative  poem,  and  he  that  looks  for  a  hero  in  it, 
searches  for  that  which  Milton  never  intended  ;  but  if 
he  will  needs  fix  the  name  of  a  hero  upon  any  person  in 
it,  it  is  certainly  the  Messiah  who  is  the  hero,  both 
in  the  principal  action  and  in  the  chief  episodes. 
Paganism  could  not  furnish  out  a  real  action  for  a 
fable  greater  than  that  of  the  "  Iliad  "  or  "^3Eneid,"  and 
therefore  a  heathen  could  not  form  a  higher  notion  of 
a  poem  than  one  of  that  kind  which  they  call  an  heroic. 
Whether  Milton's  is  not  of  a  sublimer  nature  I  will  not 
presume  to  determine ;  it  is  sufficient  that  I  show  there 
is  in  the  "Paradise  Lost"  all  the  greatness  of  plan, 
regularity  of  design,  and  masterly  beauties  which  we 
discover  in  Homer  and  Yirgil. 

I  must,  in  the  next  place,  observe  that  Milton  has 
interwoven  in  the  texture  of  his  fable  some  particulars 
which  do  not  seem,  to  have  probability  enough  for  an 
epic  poem,  particularly  in  the  actions  which  he  ascribes 
to  Sin  and  Death,  and  the  picture  which  he  draws  &f 
the  "Limbo  of  Yanity,"  with  other  passages  in  the 
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Second  Book.  Such  allegories  rather  savour  of  the 
spirit  of  Spenser  and  Ariosto,  than  of  Homer  and 
Virgil. 

In  the  structure  of  his  poem  he  has  likewise  admitted 
of  too  many  digressions.  It  is  finely  observed  by 
Aristotle,  that  the  author  of  an  heroic  poem  should 
seldom  speak  himself,  hut  throw  as  much  of  his  work 
as  he  can  into  the  mouths  of  those  who  are  his  principal 
actors.  Aristotle  has  given  no  reason  for  this  precept : 
but  I  presume  it  is  because  the  mind  of  the  reader  is 
more  awed,  and  elevated,  when  he  hears  ^neas  or 
Achilles  speak,  than  when  Yirgil  or  Homer  talk  in 
their  own  persons.  Besides  that  assuming  the  character 
of  an  eminent  man  is  apt  to  fire  the  imagination  and 
raise  the  ideas  of  an  author.  Tully  tells  us,  mentioning 
hi-s  dialogue  of  old  age,  in  which  Cato  is  the  chief 
speaker,  that  upon  a  review  of  it  he  was  agreeably 
imposed  upon,  and  fancied  that  it  was  Cato,  and 
not  he  himself,  who  uttered  his  thoughts  on  that 
subject. 

If  the  reader  would  be  at  the  pains  to  see  how  the 
story  of  the  "  Iliad"  and  the  "^Eneid"  is  delivered  by 
those  persons  who  act  in  it,  he  will  be  surprised  to  find 
how  little  in  either  of  these  poems  proceeds  from  the 
authors.  Miltoii  has,  in  the  general  disposition  of  his 
fable,  very  finely  observed  this  great  rule;  insomuch 
that  there  is  scarce  a  tenth  part  of  it  which  comes 
from  the  poet ;  the  rest  is  spoken  either  by  Adam  and 
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Eve,  or  by  some  good  or  evil  spirit  who  is  engaged 
either  in  their  destruction  or  defence. 

From  what  has  been  here  observed  it  appears  that 
digressions  are  by  no  means  to  be  allowed  of  in  an  epic 
poem.  If  the  poet,  even  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his 
narration,  should  speak  as  little  as  possible,  he  should 
certainly  never  let  his  narration  sleep  for  the  sake  of 
any  reflections  of  his  own.  I  have  often  observed  with 
a  secret  admiration,  that  the  longest  reflection  in  the 
".ZEneid"  is  in  that  passage  of  the  Tenth  Book  where 
Turnus  is  represented  as  dressing  himself  in  the  spoils 
of  Pallas,  whom  he  had  slain.  Virgil  here  lets  his 
fable  stand  still  for  the  sake  of  the  following  remark : 
"  How  is  the  mind  of  man  ignorant  of  futurity,  and 
unable  to  bear  prosperous  fortune  with  moderation ! 
The  time  will  come  when  Turnus  shall  wish  that  he  had 
left  the  body  of  Pallas  untouched,  and  curse  the  day  on 
which  he  dressed  himself  in  these  spoils."  As  the  great 
event  of  the  "^Eneid,"  and  the  death  of  Turnus,  whom 
^]neas  slew  because  he  saw  him  adorned  with  the  spoils 
of  Pallas,  turns  upon  this  incident,  Yirgil  went  out  of 
his  way  to  make  this  reflection  upon  it,  without  which 
so  small  a  circumstance  might  possibly  have  slipped 
out  of  his  reader's  memory.  Lucan,  who  was  an 
injudicious  poet,  lets  drop  his  story  very  frequently 
for  the  sake  of  his  unnecessary  digressions,  or  his 
diverticula,  as  Scaliger  calls  them.  If  he  gives  us  an 
account  of  the  prodigies  which  preceded  the  civil  war, 
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he  declaims  upon  the  occasion,  and  shows  how  much 
happier  it  would  be  for  man,  if  he  did  not  feel  his  evil 
fortune  before  it  comes  to  pass ;  and  suffer  not  only  by 
its  real  weight,  but  by  the  apprehension  of  it.  Milton's 
complaint  of  his  blindness,  his  panegyric  on  marriage, 
his  reflections  on  Adam  and  Eve's  going  naked,  of  the 
angel's  eating,  and  several  other  passages  in  his  poem, 
are  liable  to  the  same  exception,  though  I  must  confess 
there  is  so  great  a  beauty  in  these  very  digressions,  that 
I  would  not  wish  them  out  of  his  poem. 

I  have  in  a  former  paper  spoken  of  the  characters  of 
Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost,"  and  declared  my  opinion  as 
to  the  allegorical  persons  who  are  introduced  in  it. 

If  we  look  into  the  sentiments,  I  think  they  are 
sometimes  defective  under  the  following  heads :  first, 
as  there  are  several  of  them  too  much  pointed,  and  some 
that  degenerate  even  into  puns.  Of  this  last  kind  I  am 
afraid  is  that  in  the  First  Book,  where,  speaking  of  the 
pygmies,  he  calls  them 

The  small  infantry 
Warred  on  by  cranes.  i.  575. 

Another  blemish  that  appears  in  some  of  his  thoughts, 
is  his  frequent  allusion  to  heathen  fables,  which  are  not 
certainly  of  a  piece  with  the  divine  subject  of  which 
he  treats.  I  do  not  find  fault  with  these  allusions 
where  the  poet  himself  represents  them  as  fabulous,  as 
he  does  in  some  places,  but  where  he  mentions  them  as 
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truths  and  matters  of  fact.  The  limits  of  my  paper 
will  not  give  me  leave  to  be  particular  in  instances  of 
this  kind ;  the  reader  will  easily  remark  them  in  his 
perusal  of  the  poem. 

A  third  fault  in  his  sentiments  is  an  unnecessary 
ostentation  of  learning,  which  likewise  occurs  very 
frequently.  It  is  certain  that  both  Homer  and  Virgil 
were  masters  of  all  the  learning  of  their  times,  but  it 
shows  itself  in  their  works  after  an  indirect  and  con 
cealed  manner.  Milton  seems  ambitious  of  letting  us 
know,  by  his  excursions  on  free-will  and  predestination, 
and  his  many  glances  upon  history,  astronomy,  geo 
graphy,  and  the  like,  as  well  as  by  the  terms  and  phrases 
he  sometimes  makes  use  of,  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  whole  circle  of  arts  and  sciences. 

If,  in  the  last  place,  we  consider  the  language  of 
this  great  poet,  we  must  allow  what  I  have  hinted  in 
a  former  paper,  that  it  is  often  too  much  laboured,  and 
sometimes  obscured  by  old  words,  transpositions,  and 
foreign  idioms.  Seneca's  objection  to  the  style  of  a 
great  author,  "  Riget  ejus  oratio,  nihil  in  ed  placidum, 
nihil  lene"  is  what  many  critics  make  to  Milton.  As 
I  cannot  wholly  refute  it,  so  I  have  already  apologised 
for  it  in  another  paper :  to  which  I  may  further  add, 
that  Milton's  sentiments  and  ideas  were  so  wonderfully 
sublime,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to 
have  represented  them  in  their  full  strength  and  beauty, 
without  having  recourse  to  these  foreign  assistances. 
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Our  Language  sank  under  him,  and  was  unequal  to 
that  greatness  of  soul  which  furnished  him  with  such 
glorious  conceptions. 

A  second   fault   in   his   language   is,  that  he  often 
aifects  a  kind  of  {jingle  iyi  his  words,  as  in  the  follow 
ing  passages  and  many  others  I— 
And  brought  into  the  world  a  world  e»f  woe.  ix.  11. 

Begirt  th'  Almighty  throne 
Beseeching  or  besieging.  v.  869. 

"  Which  tempted  our  attempt."  i.  642. 

At  one  slight  bound  high  overleaped  all  bound,    iv.  181. 

I  know  there  are  figures  for  this  kind  of  speech , 
that  some  of  the  greatest  ancients  have  been  guilty  oi 
it,  and  that  Aristotle  himself  has  given  it  a  place  in 
his  rhetoric  among  the  beauties  of  that  art.  But  as  it 
is  in  itself  poor  and  trifling,  it  is,  I  think,  at  present 
universally  exploded  by  all  the  masters  of  polite 
writing. 

The  last  fault  which  I  shall  take  notice  of  in  Milton's 
style,  is  the  frequent  use  of  what  the  learned  call 
technical  words,  or  terms  of  art.  It  is  one  of  the 
great  beauties  of  poetry  to  make  hard  things  intel 
ligible,  and  to  deliver  what  is  abstruse  of  itself  in 
such  easy  language  as  may  be  understood  by  ordinary 
readers ;  besides  that  the  knowledge  of  a  poet  should 
rather  seem  born  with  him,  or  inspired,  than  drawn 
from  books  and  systems.  I  have  often  wondered  how 
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Mr.  Dryden  could  translate  a  passage  out  of  Virgii 
after  the  following  manner  : — 

Tack  to  the  larboard  and  stand  off  to  sea, 
Veer  starboard  sea  and  land. 

Milton  makes  use  of  larboard  in  the  same  manner. 
When  he  is  upon  building,  he  mentions  Doric  pillars, 
pilasters,  cornice,  frieze,  architrave.  When  he  talks 
of  heavenly  bodies,  you  meet  with  ecliptic  and  eccen 
tric,  the  trepidation,  stars  dropping  from  the  zenith, 
rays  culminating  from  the  equator:  to  which  might 
be  added  many  instances  of  the  like  kind  in  several 
other  arts  and  sciences. 

I  shall  in  my  next  papers  give  an  account  of  the 
many  particular  beauties  in  Milton  which  would  have 
been  too  long  to  insert  under  those  general  heads  I 
have  already  treated  of,  and  with  which  I  intend  to 
conclude  this  piece  of  criticism. 
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Volet  hcec  sub  luce  videri, 
Judids  argutum  quce  non  formidat  acumen. 

Hon.,  Ars.  Poet.  363. 

Some  choose  the  clearest  light, 
And  boldly  challenge  the  most  piercing  eye. 

KOSCOMMON. 

I  HAVE  seen,  in  the  works  of  a  modern  philosopher, 
a  map  of  the  spots  in  the  sun.  My  last  paper  of  the 
faults  and  blemishes  in  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost,"  may 
be  considered  as  a  piece  of  the  same  nature.  To  pursue 
the  allusion :  as  it  is  observed  that  among  the  bright 
parts  of  the  luminous  body  above-mentioned,  there  are 
some  which  glow  more  intensely  and  dart  a  stronger 
light  than  others ;  so,  notwithstanding  I  have  already 
shown  Milton's  poem  to  be  very  beautiful -in  general, 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  take  notice  of  such  beauties  as 
appear*  to  me  more  exquisite  than  the  rest.  Milton 
has  proposed  the  subject  of  his  poem  in  the  following 
verses : — 

Of  man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 

Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 

Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe, 

With  loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  Man 

Restore  us,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat, 

Sing,  heavenly  Muse  !  i.  1. 

These  lines  are  perhaps  as  plain,  simple,  aiid  un 
adorned  ivs  any  of  the  whole  poem,  in  which  particular 
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the  author  has  conformed  himself  to  the  example  of 
Homer  and  the  precept  of  Horace. 

His  invocation  to  a  work  which  turns  in  a  great 
measure  upon  the  creation  of  the  world,  is  very  pro 
perly  made  to  the  Muse  who  inspired  Moses  in  those 
books  from  whence  our  author  drew  his  subject,  and 
to  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  therein  represented  as 
operating  after  a  particular  manner  in  the  first  pro 
duction  of  nature.  This  whole  exordium  rises  very 
happily  into  noble  language  and  sentiment,  as  I  think 
the  transition  to  the  fable  is  exquisitely  beautiful  and 
natural. 

The  nine  days'  astonishment  in  which  the  angels  lay 
entranced  after  their  dreadful  overthrow  and  fall 
from  heaven,  before  they  could  recover  either  the  use 
of  though*  or  speech,  is  a  noble  circumstance,  and  very 
finely  imagined.  The  division  of  hell  into  seas  of  fire, 
and  into  firm  ground  impregnated  with  the  same 
furious  element,  with  that  particular  circumstance  of 
the  exclusion  of  Hope  from  those  infernal  regions, 
are  instances  of  the  same  great  and  fruitful  invention. 
*>  The  thoughts  in  the  first  speech  and  description  of 
Satan,  who  is  one  of  the  principal  actors  in  this  poem, 
are  wonderfully  proper  to  give  us  a  full  idea  of  him. 
His  pride,  envy,  and  revenge,  obstinacy,  despair,  and 
impenitence,  are  all  of  them  very  artfully  interwoven, 
iln  short,  his  first  speech  is  a  complication  of  all  those 
•passions,  which  discover  themselves  separately  in 
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several  other  of  his  speeches  in  the  poem.  The  whole 
part  of  this  great  enemy  of  mankind  is  filled  with  such 
incidents  as  are  very  apt  to  raise  and  terrify  the 
reader's  imagination.  Of  this  nature,  in  the  book  now 
Jjeforejos,  is  his  being  the  first  that  awakens  out  of 
the  general  trance,  with  his  posture  on  the  burning 
3ake,  his  rising  from  it,  and  the  description  of  his 
shield  and  spear  :— 

Thus  Satan  talking  to  his  nearest  mate, 

With  head  up-lift  above  the  wave,  and  eyes 

That  sparkling  blazed  ;  his  other  parts  beside, 

Prone  on  the  flood  extended,  long  and  large, 

Lay  floating  many  a  rood — 

Forthwith  upright  he  rears  from  off  the  pool 

His  mighty  stature  ;  on  each  hand  the  flames 

Driven  backward,  slope  their  pointing  spires,  and  rolled 

In  billows,  leave  i'  th'  midst  a  horrid  vale  :      f 

Then  with  expanded  wings  he  steers  his  flight 

Aloft,  incumbent  on  the  dusky  air 

That  felt  unusual  weight. 

His  pond'rous  shield, 
Ethereal  temper,  massy,  large  and  round, 
Behind  him  cast ;  the  broad  circumference 
Hung  on  his  shoulders  like  the  moon,  whose  orb 
Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views, 
At  ev'ning,  from  the  top  of  Fesole", 
Or  in  Valdarno,  to  descry  new  lands, 
Rivers,  or  mountains,  in  her  spotty  globe. 
His  spear  (to  equal  which  the  tallest  pine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  ammiral,  were  but  a  wand) 
He  walked  with,  to  support  uneasy  steps 
Over  the  burning  marl.  i.  192,  &c. 
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To  which  we  may  add  his  call  to  the  fallen  angels 
that  lay  plunged  and  stupefied  in  the  sea  of  fire  : — 

He  called  so  loud,  that  all  the  hollow  deep 

Of  hell  resounded.  i .  314. 

But  there  is  no  single  passage  in  the  whole  poem 
worked  up  to  a  greater  sublimity  than  that  wherein 
his  person  is  described  in  those  celebrated  lines  : — 

He,  above  the  rest 

In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent, 
Stood  like  a  tower,  &c.  i.  589. 

• 

His  sentiments  are  every  way  answerable  to  his 
character,  and  suitable  to  a  created  being  of  the  most 
exalted  and  most  depraved  nature.  Such  is  that  iu 
which  he  takes  possession  of  his  place  of  torments  : — 

"  Hail,  horrors  !  hail, 

Infernal  world  !  and  thou,  profoundest  hell, 
Receive  thy  new  possessor,  one  who  brings 
A  mind  not  to  be  changed  by  place  or  time."      i.  250. 

And  afterwards  : — 

"  Here  at  least 

We  shall  be  free  !  th'  Almighty  hath  not  built 
Here  for  His  envy  ;  will  not  drive  us  hence  : 
Here  we  may  reign  secure  ;  and  in  my  choice 
To  reign  is  worth  ambition,  though  in  hell  : 
Better  to  reign  in  hell,  than  serve  in  heaven."    i.  258. 

Amidst  those  impieties  which  this  enraged  spirit 
utters  in  other  places  of  the  poem,  the  author  has  taken 
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care  to  introduce  none  that  is  not  big  with  absurdity, 
and  incapable  of  shocking  a  religious  reader ;  his 
words,  as  the  poet  himself  describes  them,  bearing 
only  a  "  semblance  of  worth,  not  substance."  He  is 
likewise,  with  great  art,  described  as  owning  his 
adversary  to  be  almighty.  Whatever  perverse  inter 
pretation  he  puts  on  the  justice,  mercy,  and  other 
attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being,  he  frequently  con 
fesses  His  omnipotence,  that  being  the  perfection  he 
was  forced  to  allow  Him,  and  the  only  consideration 
which  could  support  his  pride  under  the  shame  of  his 
defeat. 

Nor  must  I  here  omit  that  beautiful  circumstance  of 
his  bursting  out  in  tears,  upon  his  survey  of  those  in 
numerable  spirits  whom  he  had  involved  in  the  same 
guilt  and  ruin  with  himself  : — 

He  now  prepared 

To  speak  ;  whereat  their  doubled  ranks  they  bend, 
From  wing  to  wing,  and  half  enclose  him  round 
With  all  his  peers  :  Attention  held  them  mute. 
Thrice  he  essayed,  and  thrice,  in  spite  of  scorn, 
Tears,  such  as  angels  weep,  burst  forth.  i.  615. 

The  catalogue  of  evil  spirits  has  abundance  of  learn 
ing  in  it,  and  a  very  agreeable  turn  of  poetry,  which 
rises  in  a  great  measure  from  its  describing  the  places 
where  they  were  worshipped,  by  those  beautiful  marks 
of  rivers  so  frequent  among  the  ancient  poets.  The 
author  had  doubtless  in  this  place  Homer's  catalogue 
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of  ships,  and  Virgil's  list  of  warriors,  in  his  view. 
The  characters  of  Moloch  an4  Belial  prepare  the 
reader's  mind  for  their  respective  speeches  and  be 
haviour  in  the  Second  and  Sixth  Book.  The  account  of 
Thammuz  is  finely  romantic,  and  suitable  to  what  we 
read  among  the  ancients  of  the  worship  which  was  paid 
to  that  idol : — 

*  Thammuz  came  next  behind, 

Whose  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allured 

The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fate, 

In  amorous  ditties  all  a  summer's  day ; 

While  smooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rock 

Kan  purple  to  the  sea,  supposed  with  blood 

Of  Thammuz  yearly  wounded  :  the  love  tale 

Infected  Sion's  daughters  with  like  heat, 

Whose  wanton  passions  in  the  sacred  porch 

Ezekiel  saw  ;  when  by  the  vision  led, 

His  eyes  surveyed  the  dark  idolatries 

Of  alienated  Judah.  i.  446. 

The  reader  will  pardon  me  if  I  insert,  as  a  note  on 
this  beautiful  passage,  the  account  given  us  by  the  late 
ingenious  Mr.  Maundrell  of  this  ancient  piece  of 
worship,  and  probably  the  first  occasion  of  such  a  super 
stition.  "We  came  to  a  fair  large  river — doubtless 
the  ancient  river  Adonis,  so  famous  for  the  idolatrous 
rites  performed  here  in  lamentation  of  Adonis.  We 
had  the  fortune  to  see  what  may  be  supposed  to  be  the 
occasion  of  that  opinion  which  Lucian  relates  eoncem- 

*  This  quotation  from  Milton,  and  tfre  paragraph  immediately 
following  it,  were  not  in  th«  first  publication  of  this  paper  itt  folio. 
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ing  this  river,  viz.  :  that  this  stream,  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  especially  about  the  feast  of  Adonis,  is  of 
a  bloody  colour ;  which  the  heathens  looked  upon  as 
proceeding  from  a  kind  of  sympathy  in  the  river  for 
the  death  of  Adonis,  who  was  killed  by  a  wild  boar  in 
the  mountains  out  of  which  this  stream  rises.  Some 
thing  like  this  we  saw  actually  come  to  pass,  for  the 
water  was  stained  to  a  surprising  redness,  and,  as  we 
observed  in  travelling,  had  discoloured  the  sea  a  great 
way  into  a  reddish  hue,  occasioned  doubtless  by  a  sort 
of  minium,  or  red  earth,  washed  into  the  river  by  the 
violence  of  the  rain,  and  not  by  any  stain  from  Adonis's 
blood." 

The  passage  in  the  catalogue,  explaining  the  manner 
how  spirits  transform  themselves  by  contraction  or 
enlargement  of  their  dimensions,  is  introduced  with 
great  judgment,  to  make  way  for  several  surprising 
accidents  in  the  sequel  of  the  poem.  There  follows 
one  at  the  very  end  of  the  First  Book,  which  is  what  the 
French  critics  call  marvellous,  but  at  the  same  time 
probable  by  reason  of  the  passage  last  mentioned.  As 
soon  as  the  infernal  palace  is  finished,  we  are  told  the 
multitude  and  rabble  of  spirits  immediately  shrunk 
themselves  into  a  small  compass,  that  there  might  be 
room  for  such  a  numberless  assembly  in  this  capacious 
hall.  But  it  is  the  poet's  refinement  upon  this  thought 
which  I  most  admire,  and  which  is  indeed  very  noble 
in  itself.  For  he  tells  us  that  notwithstanding  the 
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vulgar  among  the  fallen  spirits  contracted  their  forms, 
those  of  the  first  rank  and  dignity  still  preserved  their 
natural  dimensions : — 

Thus  incorporeal  spirits  to  smallest  forms 
Reduced  their  shapes  immense,  and  were  at  large, 
Though  without  number,  still  amidst  the  hall 
Of  that  infernal  court.     But  far  within, 
And  in  their  own  dimensions  like  themselves, 
The  great  seraphic  lords  and  cherubim 
In  close  recess  and  secret  conclave  sat, 
A  thousand  demi-gods  on  golden  seats, 
Frequent  and  full.  i.  789. 

The  character  of  Mammon,  and  the  description  of  the 
Pandsemonium,  are  full  of  beauties. 

There  are  several  other  strokes  in  the  First  Book 
wonderfully  poetical,  and  instances  of  that  sublime 
genius  so  peculiar  to  the  author.  Such  is  the  descrip 
tion  of  Azazel's  stature,  and  the  infernal  standard 
which  he  unfurls;  as  also  of  that  ghastly  light  by 
which  the  fiends  appear  to  one  another  in  their  place 
of  torments  : — 

The  seat  of  desolation,  void  of  light, 

Save  what  the  glimm'ring  of  these  livid  flames 

Casts  pale  and  dreadful.  i.  181. 

The  shout  of  the  whole  host  of  fallen  angels  when 
drawn  up  in  battle  array : — 

The  universal  host  up-sent 
A  shout  that  tore  hell's  concave,  and  beyond 
Frighted  the  reign  of  Chaos  and  old  Night,     i.  541. 
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The  review  which  the  leader  makes  of  his  infernal 
army : — 

He  through  the  armed  files 
Darts  his  experienced  eye,  and  soon  traverse 
The  whole  battalion  views,  their  order  due, 
Their  visages  and  stature  as  of  gods, 
Their  number  last  he  sums  ;  and  now  his  heart 
Distends  with  pride,  and  hardening  m  his  strength     % 
Glories.  i.  567. 

The  flash  of  light  which  appeared  upon  the  drawing 
of  their  swords  : — 

He  spake  ;  and  to  confirm  his  words  out  flew 
Millions  of  flaming  swords,  drawn  from  the  thighs 
Of  mighty  cherubim  ;  the  sudden  blaze 
Far  round  illumined  hell.  i.  663. 

The  sudden  production  of  the  Pandsemonium  : — 

Anon  out  of  the  earth  a  fabric  huge 

Rose  like  an  exhalation,  with  the  sound 

Of  dulcet  symphonies  and  voices  sweet.        i.  710. 

The  artificial  illuminations  made  in  it : — 

From  the  arched  roof, 
Pendent  by  subtle  magic,  many  a  row 
Of  starry  lamps  and  blazing  cressets,*  fed 
With  Naphtha  and  Asphaltus,  yielded  light 
As  from  a  sky.  i.  726. 

There  are  also  several  noble  similes  and  allusions  in 
the  First  Book  of  "  Paradise  Lost."     And  here  I  must 

*  Cresset,  i.e.,  a  blazing  light  set  on  a  beacon  ;  in  French,  croisette; 
because  beacons  formerly  had  crosses  on  their  tops.— JOHNSOW. 

C— 88 
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observe  that  when  Milton  alludes  either  to  things  or 
persons,  he  never  quits  his  simile  till  it  rises  to  some 
very  great  idea,  which  is  often  foreign  to  the  occasion 
that  gave  birth  to  it.  The  resemblance  does  not,  per 
haps,  last  above  a  line  or  two;  but  the  poet  runs  on 
with  the  hint  till  he  has  raised  out  of  it  some  glorious 
image  or  sentiment,  proper  to  inflame  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  and  to  give  it  that  sublime  kind  of  entertain 
ment  which  is  suitable  to  the  nature  of  an  heroic  poem. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Homer's  and  Yirgil's 
way  of  writing  cannot  but  be  pleased  with  this  kind  of 
structure  in  Milton's  similitudes.  I  am  the  more 
particular  on  this  head  because  ignorant  readers,  who 
have  formed  their  taste  upon  the  quaint  similes  and 
little  turns  of  wit  which  are  so  much  in  vogue  among 
modern  poets,  cannot  relish  these  beauties,  which  are 
of  a  much  higher  nature,  and  are,  therefore,  apt  to 
censure  Milton's  comparisons,  in  which  they  do  not 
see  any  surprising  points  of  likeness.  MorisietHHPer- 
raulij^as  a  man  of  this  vitiated  relish,  and  for  that 
very  reason  has  endeavoured  to  turn  into  ridicule 
several  of  Homer's  similitudes,  which  he  calls  "  com- 
paraisons  a  longue  queue  " — *  'Jong-tailed  comparisons^' 
I  shall  conclude  this  paper  on  the  First  Book  of  Milton 
with  the  answer  which  Monsieur  Boileau  makes  to 
Perrault  oa  this  occasion:  "Comparisons,"  says  he, 
"  in  odes  and  epic  poems,  are  not  introduced  only  to 
illustrate  and  embellish  the  discourse,  but  to  amuse 
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and  relax  the  mind  of  the  reader,  by  frequently  dis 
engaging  him  from  too  painful  an  attention  to  the 
principal  subject,  and  by  leading  him  into  other  agree 
able  images.  Homer,"  says  he,  "  excelled  in  this  par 
ticular,  whose  comparisons  abound  with  such  images  of 
nature  as  are  proper  to  relieve  and  diversify  his  sub 
jects.  He  continually  instructs  the  reader,  and  makes 
him  take  notice,  even  in  objects  which  are  every  day 
before  his  eyes,  of  such  circumstances  as  we  should 
not  otherwise  have  observed."  To  this  he  adds,  as  a 
maxim  universally  acknowledged,  "  that  it  is  not  neces 
sary  in  poetry  for  the  points  of  the  comparison  to 
correspond  with  one  another  exactly,  but  that  a  general 
resemblance  is  sufficient,  and  that  too  much  nicety  in 
this  particular  savours  of  the  rhetorician  and  epigram 
matist." 

In  short,  if  we  look  into  the  conduct  of  Homer, 
Yirgil,  and  Milton,  as  the  great  fable  is  the  soul  of 
each  poem,  so  to  give  their  works  an  agreeable  variety, 
their  episodes  are  so  many  short  fables,  and  their 
similes  so  many  short  episodes  ;  to  which  you  may  add, 
if  you  please,  that  their  metaphors  are  so  many  short 
similes.  If  the  reader  considers  the  comparisons  in 
the  First  Book  of  Milton  —  of  the  sun  in  an  eclipse,  o 
the  sleeping  leviathan,  of  the  bees  swarming  about 
their  hive,  of  the  fairy  dance  —  in  the  view  wherein  I 
have  here  placed  them,  he  will  easily  discover  the  great 
beauties  that  are  in  each  of  those  passages. 
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Di,  quibus  imperium  est  Animarum,  Umbr&que  silentes, 
Et  Chaos,  et  Phltgethon,  loca  node  silentia  late  ! 
Sit  mihifas  audita  loqui  :  sit  numine  vestro 
Pandere  res  altd  terra  et  caliginc  mersas. 

VIEG.,  jEn.  vL  264. 

Ye  realms,  yet  unrevealed  to  human  sight ! 

Ye  gods,  who  rule  the  regions  of  the  night  ! 

Ye  gliding  ghosts  !  permit  me  to  relate, 

The  mystic  wonders  of  your  silent  state.— DRYDEN. 

I  HAVE  before  observed  in  general,  that  the_persons, 
whom  Milton  introduces  into  his  poem  always  discover 
such  sentiments  and  behaviour  as  are  in  a  peculiar 
manner  conformable  to  their  respective  characters. 
Every  circumstance  in  their  speeches  and  actionsis, 
with  great  justice  and  delicacy,  adapted  to  tha.  persons 
who  speak  and  act.  As  the  poet  very  much  excels  in 
this  consistency  of  his  characters,  I  shall  beg  leave  to 
consider  several  passages  of  the  Second  Book  in  this 
light.  That  superior  greatness  and  mock-majesty 
which  is  ascribed  to  the  prince  of  the  fallen  angels, 
is  admirably  preserved  in  the  beginning  of  this  book. 
His  opening  and  closing  the  debate;  his  taking  on 
himself  that  great  enterprise,  at  the  thought  of  which 
the  whole  infernal  assembly  trembled  ;  his  encountering 
the  hideous  phantom  who  guarded  the  gates  of  hell, 
and  appeared  to  him  in  all  his  terrors — are  instances 
of  that  proud  and  daring  mind  which  could  not  brook 
submission,  even  to  OmuiDotence ! 
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Satan  was  now  at  hand,  and  from  his  seat 
The  monster  moving,  onward  came  as  fast, 
With  horrid  strides  ;  hell  trembled  as  he  strode. 
The  undaunted  fiend  what  this  might  be  admired  ; 
Admired,  not  feared.  ii.  674. 

The  same  boldness  and  intrepidity  of  behaviour  dis 
covers  itself  in  the  several  adventures  which 


wifn  during  his  passage  through  the  regions  of  un 
formed  'matter,  and  particularly  in  his  address  to  those 
tremendous  powers  who  are  described  as  presiding 
over  it. 

The  part  of  Moloch  is  likewise,  in  all  its  circum 
stances,  full  of  that  fire  and  fury  which  distinguish 
this  spirit  from  the  rest  of  the  fallen  angels.  He  is 
described  in  the  First  Book  as  besmeared  with  the 
blood  of  human  sacrifices,  and  delighted  with  the  tears 
of  parents  and  the  cries  of  children.  In  the  Second 
Book  lie  is  marked  out  as  the  fiercest  spirit  that  fought 
in  heaven  ;  and  if  we  consider  the  figure  which  he 
makes  in  the  Sixth  Book,  where  the  battle  of  the 
angels  is  described,  we  find  it  every  way  answerable  to 
the  same  furious,  enraged  character  : — • 

Where  the  might  of  Gabriel  fought, 
And  with  fierce  ensigns  pierced  the  deep  array 
Of  Moloch,  furious  king ;  who  him  defied, 
And  at  his  chariot-wheels  to  drag  him  bound 
Threatened,  nor  from  the  Holy  One  of  heaven 
Refrained  his  tongue  blasphemous  :  but  auon, 
Down  cloven  to  the  waist,  with  shattered  arms 
And  uncouth  pain  fled  bellowing.  vi.  355. 
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It  may  be  worth  while  to  observe  that  Milton  has 
represented  this  violent  impetuous  spirit,  who  is  hurried 
on  by  such  precipitate  passions,  as  the  _first  that  rises 
in  the  assembly  to  give  his  opinion  upon  their  present 
posture  of  affairs.  Accordingly  he  declares  himself 
abruptly  for  war,  and  appears  incensed  at  his  com 
panions  for  losing  so  much  time  as  even  to  deliberate 
upon  it.  All  his  sentiments  are  rash,  audacious,  and 
desperate ;  such  as  that  of  arming  themselves  with 
tortures,  and  turning  their  punishments  upon  Him  who 
inflicted  them : — 

"  No,  let  us  rather  choose, 
Armed  with  hell  flames  and  fury,  all  at  once 
O'er  heaven's  high  towers  to  force  resistless  way, 
Turning  our  tortures  into  horrid  arms 
Against  the  torturer ;  when,  to  meet  the  noise 
Of  His  almighty  engine,  he  shall  hear 
Infernal  thunder  ;  and,  for  lightning,  see 
Black  fire  and  horror  shot  with  equal  rage 
Among  His  angels  ;  and  His  throne  itself 
Mixed  with  Tartarean  sulphur,  and  strange  fire — 
His  own  invented  torments."  ii.  60. 

His  preferring  annihilation  to  shame  or  misery  is 
also  highly  suitable  to  his  character,  as  the  comfort  he 
draws  from  their  disturbing  the  peace  of  heaven,  that 
if  it  be  not  victory  it  is  revenge,  is  a  sentiment  truly 
diabolical,  and  becoming  the  bitterness  of  this  im 
placable  spirit. 

Belial  is  described  in  the  First  Book  as  the  idol  of 
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the^lewd  and.  luxurious.  He  is  in  the  Second  Book, 
pursuant  to  that  description,  characterised  as  timorous 
and  slothful ;  and  if  we  look  into  the  Sixth  Book,  we 
find  him  celebrated  in  the  battle  of  angels  for  nothing 
but  that  scoffing  speech  which  he  makes  to  Satan  on 
their  supposed  advantage  over  the  enemy.  As  his 
appearance  is  uniform,  and  of  a  piece,  in  these  three 
several  views,  we  find  his  sentiments  in  the  infernal 
assembly  every  way  conformable  to  his  character : 
such  are — his  apprehensions  of  a  second  battle ;  his 
horrors  of  annihilation;  his  preferring  to  be  miser- 
able,  rather  than  "  not  to  be."  I  need  not  observe  that 
the  contrast  of  thought  in  this  speech,  and  that  which 
precedes  it.  gives  an  agreeable  variety  to  the  debate. 

Mammon's  character  is  so  fully  drawn  in  the  First 
Book,  that  the  poet  adds  nothing  to  it  in  the  Second. 
We  were  before  told  that  he  was  the  first  who  taught 
mankind  to  ransack  the  earth  for  gold  and  silver,  and 
that  he  was  the  architect  of  Paiidsemoniuin,  or  the 
infernal  palace,  where  the  evil  spirits  were  to  meet 
in  council.  His  speech  in  this  book  is  every  way 
suitable  to  so  depraved  a  character.  How  proper  is 
that  reflection  of  their  being  unable  to  taste  the  hap 
piness  of  heaven  were  they  actually  there,  in  the 
mouth  of  one,  who,  while  he  was  in  heaven,  is  said 
to  have  had  his  mind  dazzled  with  the  outward  pomps 
and  glories  of  the  place,  and  to  have  been  more  intent 
on  the  riches  of  the  pavement  than  on  the  beatific 
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vision.     I  shall  also  leave  the  reader  to  judge  how 
agreeable  the  following  sentiments   are  to  the  same 

character : — 

"  This  deep  world 

Of  darkness  do  we  dread  ?    How  oft  amidst 
Thick  clouds  and  dark  doth  heaven's  all-ruling  Sire 
Choose  to  reside,  His  glory  unobscured, 
And  with  the  majesty  of  darkness  round 
Covers  His  throne  ;  from  whence  deep  thunders  roar, 
Mustering  their  rage,  and  heaven  resembles  hell ! 
As  He  our  darkness,  cannot  we  His  light 
Imitate  when  we  please  ?    This  desert  soil 
"Wants  not  her  hidden  lustre,  gems  and  gold ; 
Nor  want  we  skill  or  art,  from  whence  to  raise 
Magnificence ;  and  what  can  heaven  show  more  ?" 

ii.  262. 

Beelzebub,  who  is  reckoned  the  second  in  dignity 
that  fell,  and  is,  in  the  First  Book,  the  second  that 
awakens  out  of  the  trance,  and  confers  with  Satan 
upon  the  situation  of  their  affairs,  maintains  his  rank 
in  the  book  now  before  us.  There  is  a  wonderful 
majesty  described  in  his  rising  up  to  speak.  He  acts 
as  a  kind  of  moderator  between  the  two  opposite 
parties,  and  proposes  a  third  undertaking,  which  the 
whole  assembly  gives  in  to.  The  motion  he  makes  of 
detaching  one  of  their  body  in  search  of  a  new  world 
is  grounded  upon  a  project  devised  by  Satan,  and 
curiously  proposed  by  him  in  the  following  lines  of  the 
First  Book  :— 

"  Space  may  produce  new  worlds  ;  whereof  so  rife 
There  went  a  fame  in  heav'n,  that  He  ere  long 
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Intended  to  create,  and  therein  plant 

A  generation,  whom  His  choice  regard 

Should  favour  equal  to  the  sons  of  heaven  ; 

Thither,  if  but  to  pry,  shall  be  perhaps 

Our  first  eruption,  thither  or  elsewhere  : 

For  this  infernal  pit  shall  never  hold 

Celestial  spirits  in  bondage,  nor  th'  abyss 

Long  under  darkness  cover.     But  these  thoughts 

Full  counsel  must  mature."  i.  650. 

It  is  on  this  project  that  Beelzebub" grounds  his  pro- 


"What  if  we  find 

Some  easier  enterprise  ?    There  is  a  place, 
If  ancient  and  prophetic  fame  in  heaven 
Err  not,  another  world,  the  happy  seat 
Of  some  new  race  called  man,  about  this  time 
To  be  created  like  to  us,  though  less 
In  power  and  excellence,  but  favoured  more 
Of  Him  who  rules  above  ;  so  was  His  will 
Pronounced  among  the  gods,  and  by  an  oath, 
That  shook  heaven's  whole  circumference,  confirmed." 

ii.  344. 

The  reader  may  observe  how  just  it  was  not  to  omit 
in  the  First  Book  the  project  upon  which  the  whole 
poem  turns ;  as  also  that  the  prince  of  the  fallen  angels 
was  the  only  proper  person  to  give  it  birth,  and  that 
the  next  to  him  in  dignity  was  the  fittest  to  second  and 
support  it. 

There  is  besides,  I  think,  something  wonderfully 
beautiful,  and  very  apt  to  affect  the  reader's  imagina 
tion,  in  this  ancient  prophecy  or  report  in  heaven 
concerning  the  creation  of  man.  Nothing  could  show 
c*_88 
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more  the  dignity  of  the  species  than  this  tradition 
which  ran  of  them  before  their  existence.  They  afre 
represented  to  hare  been  the  talk  of  heaven  before  they 
were  created.  Yirgil,  in  compliment  to  the  Roman 
commonwealth,  makes  the  heroes  of  it  appear  in  their 
state  of  pre-existence ;  but  Milton  does  a  far  greater 
honour  to  mankind  in  general,  as  he  gives  us  a  glimpse 
of  them  even  before  they  are  in  being. 

The  rising  of  this  great  assembly  is  described  in  a 
very  sublime  and  poetical  manner  : — 

Their  rising  all  at  once  was  as  the  sound 

Of  thunder  heard  remote.  ii.  476. 

The  diversions  of  the  fallen  angels,  with  the  parti 
cular  account  of  their  place  of  habitation,  are  described 
with  great  pregnancy  of  thought  and  copiousness  of 
invention.  The  diversions  are  every  way  suitable  to 
beings  who  had  nothing  left  them  but  strength  and 
knowledge  misapplied.  Such  are  their  contentions  at 
the  race,  and  in  feats  of  arms,  with  their  entertainment 
in  the  following  lines : — 

Others, 'with  vast  Typhoean  rage,  more  fell, 

Rend  up  both  rocks  and  hills,  and  ride  the  air 

In  whirlwind ;  hell  scarce  holds  the  wild  uproar,    ii.  539. 

Their  music  is  employed  in  celebrating  their  own 
criminal  exploits,  and  their  discourse  in  sounding  the 
unfathomable  depths  of  fate,  free-will,  and  fore 
knowledge. 
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The  several  circumstances  in  the  description  of  hell 
are  very  finely  imagined  :  as  theJairr_risrers  which  dis 
gorge  themselves  into  the  sea  of  fire,  the  extremes  of 
cold  and  heat,  and  the  river  of  oblivion.  The  monstroas 
animals  produced  in  that  infernal  world  are  represented 
by  a  single  line,  which  gives  us  a  more  horrid  idea  of 
them  than  a  much  longer  description  would  kave  done : 

Nature  breeds, 

Perverse,  all  monstrous,  all  prodigious  things, 
Abominable,  unutterable,  and  worse 
Than  fables  yet  have  feigned,  or  fear  conceived, 
Gorgons,  and  hydras,  and  chimeras  dire.         ii.  624. 

This  episode  of  the  fallen  spirits,  and  their  place  of 
habitation,  comes  in  very  happily  to  unbend  the  mind 
of  the  reader  from  its  attention  to  the  debate.  An 
ordinary  poet  would,  indeed,  have  spun  out  so  many 
circumstances  to  a  great  length,  and  by  that  means 
have  weakened,  instead  of  illustrated,  the  principal 
fable. 

The  flight  of  Satan  to  the  gates  of  hell  is  finely 
imaged. 

I  have  already  declared  my  opinion  of  the  allegory 
concerning  Sin  and  Death,  which  is,  however,  a  very 
finished  piece  in  its  kind,  when  it  is  not  considered  as 
part  of  an  opic  poern.  The  genealogy  of  the  several 
persons  is  contrived  with  great  delicacy.  Sin  is  the 
daughter  of  Satan,  and  Death  the  offspring  of  Sin. 
The  incestuous  mixture  between  Sin  and  Death  pro- 
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duces  those  monsters  and  hell-hounds  which  from  time 
to  time  enter  into  their  mother,  and  tear  the  bowels  of 
her  who  gave  them  birth.  . 

These  are  the  terrors  of  an  evil  conscience,  and  the 
proper  fruits  of  .Sin,  which  naturally  rise  from  the 
apprehensions  of  Death.  This  last  beautiful  moral  is, 
I  think,  clearly  intimated  in  the  speech  of  Sin,  where, 
eomplaining  of  this  her  dreadful  issue,  she  adds— 

"  Before  mine  eyes  in  opposition  sits 

Grim  Death,  my  son  and  foe  ;  who  sets  them  on, 

And  me  his  parent  would  full  soon  devour 

For  want  of  other  prey,  but  that  he  knows 

His  end  with  mine  involved."  ii.  802. 

I  need  not  mention  to  the  reader  the  beautiful  circum 
stance  in  the  last  part  of  this  quotation.  He  will  like 
wise  observe  how  naturally  the  three  persons  concerned 
in  this  allegory  are  tempted  by  one  common  interest  to 
enter  into  a  confederacy  together,  and  how  properly 
Sin  is  made  the  portress  of  hell,  and  the  only  being 
that  can  open  the  gates  to  that  world  of  tortures. 

The  descriptive  part  of  this  allegory  is  likewise  very 
strong,  and  full  of  sublime  ideas.  The  figure  of  Death, 
the  regal  crown  upon  his  head,  his  menace  of  Satan, 
his  advancing  to  the  combat,  the  outcry  at  his  birth, 
Ere  circumstances  too  noble  to  be  passed  over  in  silence, 
and  extremely  suitable  to  this  king  of  terrors.  I  need 
not  mention  the  justness  of  thought  which  is  observed 
in  the  generation  of  these  several  symbolical  persons  ; 
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that  Sill  was  produced  upon  the  first  revolt  of  Satan, 
that  Death  appeared  soon  after  he  was  cast  into  hell, 
and  that  the  terrors  of  conscience  were  conceived  at  the 
gate  of  this  place  of  torments.  The  description  of  the 
gates  is  very  poetical,  as  the  opening  of  them  is  full  of 
Milton's  spirit : — 

On  a  sudden  open  fly, 
With  impetuous  recoil  and  jarring  sound, 
Th'  infernal  doors,  and  on  their  hinges  grate 
Harsh  thunder,  that  the  lowest  bottom  shook 
Of  Erebus.     She  opened,  but  to  shut 
Excelled  her  power  ;  the  gates  wide  open  stood, 
That  with  extended  wings  a  bannered  host, 
Under  spread  ensigns  marching,  might  pass  through, 
With  horse  and  chariots  ranked  in  loose  array ; 
So  wide  they  stood,  and,  like  a  furnace  mouth, 
•    Cast  forth  redounding  smoke  and  ruddy  flame.      ii.  879. 

In  Satan's  voyage  through  the  chaos  there  are  seve 
ral  imaginary  persons  described  as  residing  in  that 
immense  waste  of  matter.  This  may,  perhaps~T)e 
conformable  to  the  taste  of  those  critics  who  are 
pleased  with  nothing  in  a  poet  which  has  not  life  and 
manners  ascribed  to  it;  but  for  my  own  part,  I  am 
pleased  most  with  those  passages  in  this  description 
which  carry  in  them  a  greater  measure  of  probability, 
and  are  such  as  might  possibly  have  happened.  Of 
this  kind  is  his  first  mounting  in  the  smoke  that  rises 
from  the  infernal  pit,  his  falling  into  a  cloud  of  nitre 
and  the  like  combustible  materials,  that  by  their  ex 
plosion  still  hurried  him  forward  in  his  voyage;  his 
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springing  "  upward  like  a  pyramid  of  fire,"  with  his 
laborious  passage  through  that  confusion  of  elements 
which  the  poet  calls 

The  womb  of  Nature  and  perhaps  her  grave,     ii.  911. 

The  glimmering  light  which  shot  into  the  chaos  from 
the  utmost  verge  of  the  creation,  with  the  distant  dis 
covery  of  the  earth  that  hung  close  by  the  moon,  are 
wonderf ally  beautiful  and  poetical. 


Nee  Deus  intersit,  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus 
Incident.  HOR.,  Ars.  Poet.  191. 

Never  presume  to  make  a  god  appear, 
But  for  a  business  worthy  of  a  god. 

ROSCOMMON. 

HORACE  advises  a  poet  to  consider  thoroughly  the 
nature  and  force  of  his  genius.  Milton  seems  to  have 
known  perfectly  well  wherein  his  strength  lay,  and  has 
therefore  chosen  a  subject  entirely  conformable  to  those 
talents  of  which  he  was  master.  As  his  genius  was 
wonderfully  turned  to  the  ^sublime,  his  subject  is  th< 
noblest  that  could  have  entered  into  the  thoughts  oi 
man.  Everything  that  is  truly  great  and  astonishing 
has  a  place  in  it.  The  whole  system  of  the  intellects ! 
world ;  the  chaos  and  the  creation ;  heaven,  earth,  an? 
hell,  enter  into  the  constitution  of  his  poem. 
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Having  in  the  First  and  Second  Books  represented 
the  infernal  world  with  all  its  horrors,  the  thread  of 
his  fable  naturally  leads  him  into  the  opposite  regions 
of  bliss  and  glory. 

If  Milton's  majesty  forsakes  him  anywhere,  it  is  in 
those  parts  of  his  poem  where  the  Divine  Persons  are 
introduced  as  speakers.  One  may,  I  think,  observe 
that  the  author  proceeds  with  a  kind  of  fear  and 
trembling  whilst  he  describes  the  sentiments  of  the 
Almighty.  He  dares  not  give  his  imagination  its  full 
play,  but  chooses  to  ,  confine  himself  to  such  thoughts 
as  are  drawn  from  the  books  of  the  most  orthodox 
divines,  and  to  such  expressions  as  may  be  met  with  in 
Scripture.  The  beauties,  therefore,  which  we  are  to 
look  for  in  these  speeches  are  not  of  a  poetical  nature, 
nor  so  proper  to  fill  the  mind  with  sentiments  of 
grandeur  as  with  thoughts  of  devotion.  The  passions 
which  they  are  designed  to  raise  are  a  divine  love  and 
religious  fear.  The  particular  beauty  of  the  speeches 
in  the  Third  Book  consists  in  that  shortness  and  per 
spicuity  of  style  in  which  the  poet  has  couched  the 
greatest  mysteries  of  Christianity,  and  clrawn  together, 
in  a  regular  scheme,  the  whole  dispensation  of  Pro 
vidence  with  respect  to  man.  Ho  has  represented  all 
the  abstruse  doctrines  of  predestination,  free-will,  and 
graces,  as  also  the  great  points  of  the  incarnation  and 
redemption,  which  naturally  grow  up  in  a  poem  that 
treats  of  the  fall  of  man,  with  great  energy  of  expres- 
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sion,  and  in  a  clearer  and  stronger  light  than  ever  I 
met  with  in  any  other  writer.  As  these  points  are  dry 
in  themselves  to  the  generality  of  readers,  the  concise 
and  clear  manner  in  which  he  has  treated  them  is  very 
much  to  be  admired,  as  is  likewise  that  particular  art 
which  he  has  made  use  of  in  the  interspersing  of  all 
those  graces  of  poetry  which  the  subject  was  capable 
of  receiving. 

The  survey  of  the  whole  creation,  and  of  everything 
that  is  transacted  in  it,  is  a  prospect  worthy  of  Omni- 
science ;  and  as  much  above  that  in  which  Virgil  has 
drawn  his  Jupiter,  as  the  Christian  idea  of  the  Supreme 
Being  is  more  rational  and  sublime  than  that  of  the 
heathens.  The  particular  objects  on  which  He  is  de 
scribed  to  have  cast  His  eye  are  represented  in  the  most 
beautiful  and  lively  manner  : — 

Now  had  th'  Almighty  Father  from  above, 

From  the  pure  empyrean  where  He  sits 

High  throned  above  all  height,  bent  down  His  eye, 

His  own  works  and  their  works  at  once  to  view  : 

About  Him  all  the  sanctities  of  heaven 

Stood  thick  as  stars,  and  from  His  sight  received 

Beatitude  past  utterance  :  on  His  right 

The  radiant  image  of  His  glory  sat, 

His  only  Son.     On  earth  He  first  beheld 

Our  two  first  parents,  yet  the  only  two 

Of  mankind,  in  the  happy  garden  placed, 

Reaping  immortal  fruits  of  joy  and  lore  ; 

Uninterrupted  joy,  unrivalled  love, 

In  blissful  solitude.     He  then  surveyed 

Hell  and  the  gulf  between,  and  Satan  there 
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Coasting  the  wall  of  heaven  on  this  side  night, 

In  the  dun  air  sublime  ;  and  ready  now 

To  stoop  with  wearied  wings  and  willing  feet 

On  the  bare  outside  of  this  world,  that  seemed 

Firm  land  embosomed,  without  firmament ; 

Uncertain  which,  in  ocean  or  in  air. 

Him  God  beholding  from  His  prospect  high, 

Wherein  past,  present,  future,  He  beholds, 

Thus  to  His  only  Son  foreseeing  spake.  iii.  56. 

Satan's  approach  to  the  confines  of  the  creation  is 
finely  imaged  in  the  beginning  of  the  speech  which 
immediately  follows.  The  effects  of  this  speech  in  the 
blessed  spirits,  and  in  the  Divine  Person  to  whom  it 
was  addressed,  cannot  but  fill  the  mind  of  the  reader 
with  a  secret  pleasure  and  complacency  : — 

Thus,  while  God  spake,  ambrosial  fragrance  filled 
All  heaven,  and  in  the  blessed  spirits  elect 
Sense  of  new  joy  ineffable  diffused. 
Beyond  compare  the  Son  of  God  was  seen 
Most  glorious  ;  in  Him  all  His  Father  shone 
Substantially  expressed ;  and  in  His  face 
Divine  compassion  visibly  appeared, 
Love  without  end,  and  without  measure  grace. 

iii.  136. 

I  need  not  point  out  the  beauty  of  that  circumstance 
wherein  the  whole  host  of  angels  are  represented  as 
standing  mute ;  nor  show  how  proper  the  occasion  was 
to  produce  such  a  silence  in  heaven.  The  close  of  this 
divine  colloquy,  with  the  hymn  of  angels  that  follows 
upon  it,  are  so  wonderfully  beautiful  and  poetical,  that 
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I  should  not  forbear  inserting  the  whole  passage,  if  the 
bounds  of  my  paper  would  give  me  leave : — 

No  sooner  had  th'  Almighty  ceased,  but  all 

The  multitude  of  angels,  with  a  shout 

Loud  as  from  numbers  without  number,  sweet 

As  from  blest  voices,  uttering  joy,  heaven  rung 

"With  jubilee,  and  loud  hosannas  filled 

Tk'  eternal  regions,  &c.  &c.  iii.  344. 

Satan's  walk  upon  the  outside  of  the  universe,  which, 
at  a  distance,  appeared  to  him  of  a  globular  form,  but, 
upon  his  nearer  approach,  looked  like  an  unbounded 
plain,  is  natural  and  noble ;  as  his  roaming  upon  the 
frontiers  of  the  creation,  between  that  mass  of  matter 
which  was  wrought  into  a  world,  and  that  shapeless, 
unformed  heap  of  materials  which  still  lay  in  chaos 
and  confusion,  strikes  the  imagination  with  something 
astonishingly  great  and  wild.  I  have  before  spoken  of 
the  "  Limbo  of  Yanity,"  which  the  poet  places  upon 
this  outermost  surface  of  the  universe,  and  shall  here 
explain  myself  more  at  large  on  that  and  other  parts  of 
the  poem,  which  are  of  the  same  shadowy  nature. 

Aristotle  observes  that  the  fable  in  an  epic  poem 
should  abound  in  circumstances  that  are  both  credible 
and  astonishing ;  or,  as  the  French  critics  choose  to 
phrase  it,  the  fable  should  be  filled  with  the  probable 
and  the  marvellous.  This  rule  is  as  fine  and  just  as 
any  in  Aristotle's  whole  art  of  poetry. 

If  the  fable  is  only  probable,  it  differs  nothing  from 
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a  true  history ;  if  it  is  only  marvellous,  it  is  no  better 
than  a  romance.  The  great  secret,  therefore,  of  heroic 
poetry  is  to  relate  such  circumstances  as  may  produce 
in  the  reader,  at  the  same  time,  bath,  belief  and  astonish 
ment.  This  is  brought  to  pass  in  a  well- chosen  fable, 
by  the  account  of  such  things  a«  have  really  happened, 
or,  at  least,  of  such  things  as  have  happened  according 
to  the  received  opinions  of  mankind.  Milton's  fable  is 
a  masterpiece  of  this  nature ;  as  the  war  in  heaven, 
the  condition  of  the  fallen  angels,  the  state  of  inno 
cence,  the  temptation  of  the  serpent,  and  the  fall  of 
man,  though  they  are  very  astonishing  in  themselves, 
are  not  only  credible,  but  actual  points  of  faith. 

The  next  method  of  reconciling  miracles  with  credi 
bility  is  by  a  happy  invention  of  the  poet ;  as,  in  par 
ticular,  when  he  introduces  agents  of  a  superior  nature, 
who  are  capable  of  effecting  what  is  wonderful  and 
what  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things.  Ulysses'  ship  being  turned  into  a  rock,  and 
^Eneas'  fleet  into  a  shoal  of  water-nymphs,  though 
they  are  very  surprising  accidents,  are,  nevertheless, 
probable,  when  we  are  told  that  they  were  the  gods 
who  thus  transformed  them.  It  is  this  kind  of  ma 
chinery  which  fills  the  poems  both  of  Homer  and 
'irgil  with  such  circumstances  as  are  wonderful,  but 
not  impossible,  and  so  frequently  produce  in  the  reader 
the  most  pleasing  passion  that  can  rise  in  the  mind  of 
man,  which  is  admiration.  If  there  be  any  instance  in 
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the  "Jihieid  "  liable  to  exception  upon  this  account,  it 
is  in  the  beginning  of  the  Third  Book,  where  JEneas 
is  represented  as  tearing  up  the  myrtle  that  dropped 
blood.     To  qualify  this  wonderful  circumstance,  Poly- 
dorus  tells  a  story  from  the  root  of  the  myrtle,  that  the 
barbarous  inhabitants  of  the  country  having  pierced 
him  with  spears  and  arrows,  the  wood  which  was  left 
in  his  body  took  root  in  his  wounds  and  gave  birth  to 
that  bleeding  tree.     This  circumstance  seems  to  have 
the  marvellous  without  the   probable,  because   it  is 
represented  as  proceeding  from  natural  causes,  with 
out  the  interposition  of  any  god  or  other  supernatural 
power  capable  of  producing  it.    The  spears  and  arrows 
grow  of  themselves,  without  so  much  as  the  modern 
help  of  enchantment.     If  we  look  into  the  fiction  of 
Milton's  fable,  though  we  find  it  full  of  surprising 
incidents,  they  are  generally  suited  to  our  notions  of 
the  things  and  persons  described,  and  tempered  with  a 
due  measure  of  probability.     I  must  only  make  an  . 
oepfioii  to  the  ''Limbo  of  Vanity,"  with  his  episode  o 
Sin  and  Death,  and  some  of  the  imaginary  persons  ii 
his  chaos.     These  passages  are  astonishing,  but  no 
credible ;  the  reader  cannot  so  far  impose  upon  him 
self  as  to  see  a  possibility  in  them ;  they  are  the  de 
scription   of  dreams  and   shadows,  not   of   things  o 
persons.     I  know  that  many  critics  look  upon  th 
stories  of   Circe,  Polyphemus,   the   Sirens,   nay,   th 
whole  "Odyssey"  and  "Iliad, "to  be  allegories; 
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allowing  this  to  be  true,  they  are  fables  which,  con 
sidering  the  opinions  of  mankind  that  prevailed  in  the 
age  of  the  poets,  might  possibly  have  been  according 
to  the  letter.  The  persons  are  such  as  might  have 
acted  what  is  ascribed  to  them,  as  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  represented  might  possibly  have  been 
truths" and  realities.  This  appearance  of  probability  is 
so  absolutely  requisite  in  the  greater  kinds  of  poetry, 
that~A:ristotle  observes  the  ancient  tragic  writers  made 
use  of  the  names  of  such  great  men  as  had  actually 
lived  in  the  world,  though  the  tragedy  proceeded  upon 
adventures  they  were  never  engaged  in,  on  purpose  to 
make  the  subject  more  credible.  In  a  word,  besides 
the  hidden  meaning  of  an  epic  allegory,  the  plain 
literal  sense  ought  to  appear  probable.  The  story 
should  be  such  as  an  ordinary  reader  may  acquiesce  in, 
whatever  natural,  moral,  or  political  truth  may  be  dis 
covered  in  it  by  men  of  greater  penetration. 

Satan,  after  having  long  wandered  upon  the  surface, 
[lor  outmost  wall  of  the  universe,  discovers^  last  a  wide 
Jgap  iii  it,  which  led  into  the  creation,  and  is  described 
Jas  the  opening  through  which  the  angels  pass  to  and 
pro  into  the  lower  world,  upon  their  errands  to  man 
kind.     His  sitting  upon  the  brink  of  this  passage,  and 
aking  a  survey  of  the  whole  face  of  nature,  that  ap. 
)eared  to  him  new  and  fresh  in  all  its  beauties,  with 
he  simile  illustrating  this  circumstance,  fills  the  mind 
the  reader  with  as  surprising  and  glorious  an  idea 
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as  any  that  arises  in  the  whole  poem.  He~-iooks  down 
into  that  vast  hollow  of  the  universe  with  the  eye,  or, 
as  Milton  calls  it  in  his  First  Book,  with  the  ken  of  an 
angel.  He  surreys  all  the  wonders  in  this  immense 
amphitheatre  that  lie  between  both  the  poles  of  heaven, 
and  takes  in,  at  one  view,  the  whole  round  of  the 
creation. 

His  flight  between  the  several  worlds  that  shone 
on  every  side  of  him,  with  the  particular  description 
of  the  sun,  are  set  forth  in  all  the  wantonness  of  a 
Luxuriant  imagination.  His  shape,  speech,  and  be 
haviour,  upon  his  transforming  himself  into  an  angel 
of  light,  are  touched  with  exquisite  beauty.  The  poet's 
thought  of  directing  Satan  to  the  sun,  which,  in  the 
vulgar  opinion  of  mankind,  is  the  most  conspicuous 
part  of  the  creation,  and  the  placing  in  it  an  angel, 
is  a  circumstance  very  finely  contrived,  and  the  more 
adjusted  to  a  poetical  probability,  as  it  was  a  received 
doctrine  among  the  most  famous  philosophers  that 
every  orb  had  its  intelligence ;  and  as  an  apostle  in 
sacred  writ  is  said  to  have  seen  such  an  angel  in  the 
sun.  In  the  answer  which  this  angel  returns  to  the 
disguised  evil  spirit,  there  is  such  a  becoming  majesty 
as  is  altogether  suitable  to  a  superior  being.  The  part 
of  it  in  which  he  represents  himself  as  present  at  the 
creation  is  very  noble  in  itself,  and  not  only  proper 
where  it  is  introduced,  but  requisite  to  prepare  the 
reader  for  what  follows  in  the  Seventh  Book :— 
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'  '  I  saw  when,  at  His  word,  the  formless  mass, 
This  world's  material  mould,  came  to  a  heap  : 
Confusion  heard  His  voice,  and  wild  Uproar 
Stood  ruled,  stood  vast  infinitude  confined  ; 
Till,  at  His  second  bidding,  Darkness  fled, 
Light  shone,"  &c.  iii.  708. 

In  the  following  part  of  the  speech,  he  points  out 
the  earth  with  such  circumstances,  that  the  reader 
can  scarce  forbear  fancying  himself  employed  on  the 
same  distant  view  of  it  :  — 

"  Look  downward  on  that  globe,  whose  hither  side 
"With  light  from  hence,  though  but  reflected,  shines  ; 
That  place  is  earth,  the  seat  of  man,  that  light 
His  day,  "&c.  iii.  722. 

I  must  not  conclude  my  reflections  upon  this  Third 
Book  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  without  taking  notiee  of  that 
celebrated  complaint  of  Milton  with  which  it  opens, 
and  which  certainly  deserves  all  the  praises  that  have 
been  given  to  it;  though,  as  I  have  before  hinted,  it 
may  rather  be  looked  upon  as  an  excrescence  than  as 
an  essential  part  of  the  poem.  The  same  observation 
might  be  applied  to  that  beautiful  digression  upon 
hypocrisy  in  the  same  book 


k. 

CKITiCIS, 


Non  satis  cst  pulchra  esse  poemata,  dulcia  sunto. 

HOR.,  Ars.  Poet.  99. 

Tis  not  enough  a  poem's  finely  writ  ; 
It  must  affect  and  captivate  the  soul. 

THOSE  who  know  how  many  volumes  have  been  written 
on  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Yirgil  will  easily  pardon 
the  length  of  my  discourse  upon  Milton.  The  "  Para 
dise  Lost"  is  looked  upon,  by  the  best  judges,  as  the 
greatest  production,  or  at  least  the  noblest  work  of 
genius,  in  our  language,  and  therefore  deserves  to  be 
set  before  an  English  reader  in  its  full  beauty.  For 
this  reason,  though  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  a 
general  idea  of  its  graces  and  imperfections  in  my  six 
first  papers,  I  thought  myself  obliged  to  bestow  one 
upon  every  book  in  particular.  The  three  first  books 
I  have  already  despatched,  and  am  now  entering  upon 
the  fourth.  I  need  not  acquaint  my  reader  that  there 
are  multitudes  of  beauties  in  this  great  author,  espe 
cially  in  the  descriptive  parts  of  his  poem,  which  I 
have  not  touched  upon ;  it  being  my  intention  to  point 
out  those  only  which  appear  to  me  the  most  exquisite, 
or  those  which  are  not  so  obvious  to  ordinary  readers. 
Every  one  that  has  read  the  critics  who  have  written  upon 
the  "  Odyssey,"  the  "  Iliad,"  and  the  "  ^Eneid,"  knows 
very  well  that  though  they  agree  in  their  opinions  of 
the  great  beauties  in  those  poems,  they  have  neverthe 
less  each  of  them  discovered  several  master-stroka^ 
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which  have  escaped  the  observation  of  the  rest.  In 
the  same  mariner,  I  question  not  but  any  writer,  who 
shall  treat  of  this  subject  after  me,  may  find  several^ 
beauties  in  Milton  which  I  have  not  taken  notice  of. 
I  must  likewise  observe  that  as  the  greatest  masters 
of  critical  learning  differ  among  one  another  as  to 
some  particular  points  in  an  epic  poem,  I  have  not 
bound  myself  scrupulously  to  the  rules  which  any  one 
of  them  has  laid  down  upon  that  art,  but  have  taken 
the  liberty  sometimes  to  join  with  one,  and  sometimes 
with  another,  and  sometimes  to  differ  from  all  of  them, 
when  I  have  thought  that  the  reason  of  the  thing  was 
on  my  side. 

We  may  consider  the  beauties  of  the  Fourth  Book 
under  three  heads.  In  the  first,  are  those  pictures  of 
still-life  which  we  meet  with  in  the  descriptions  of 
Eden,  Paradise,  Adam's  Bower,  &c.  In  the  next,  are 
the  machines  which  comprehend  the  speeches  and 
behaviour  of  the  good  and  bad  angels.  In  the  last,  is 
the  conduct  of  Adam  and  Eve,  who  are  the  principal 
actors  in  the  poem. 

In  the  description  of  Paradise,  the  poet  has  ob 
served  Aristotle's  rule  of  lavishing  all  the  ornaments 
of  diction  on  the  weak  inactive  parts  of  the  fable, 
which  are  not  supported  by  the  beauty  of  sentiments 
and  characters.  Accordingly  the  reader  may  observe 
that  the  expressions  are  more  florid  and  elaborate  iii 
descriptions  than  in  most  other  parts  of  tho 
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poem.  I  must  further  add  that  though  the  drawings 
of  gardens,  rivers,  rainbows,  and  the  like  dead  pieces 
of  nature  are  justly  censured  in  an  heroic  poem  when 
they  run  out  into  an  unnecessary  length,  the  descrip 
tion  of  Paradise  would  have  been  faulty  had  not  the 
poet  been  very  •  particular  in  it,  not  only  as  it  is  the 
scene  of  the  principal  action,  but  as  it  is  requisite  to 
give  us  an  idea  of  that  happiness  from. which  our_  first 
parents  fell.  The  plan  of  it  is  wonderfully  beautiful, 
and  formed  upon  the  short  sketch  which  we  have  of  it 
in  holy  writ.  Milton's  exuberance  of  imagination  has 
poured  forth  such  a  redundancy  of  ornaments  on  this 
seat  of  happiness  and  innocence,  that  it  would  be  end 
less  to  point  out  each  particular. 

I  must  not  quit  this  head  without  further  observing 
that  there  is  scarce  a  speech  of  Adam  or  Eve  in  the 
whole  poem  wherein  the  sentiments  and  allusions  are 
not  taken  from  this  their  delightful  habitation.  The 
reader,  during  their  whole  course  of  action,  always 
finds  himself  in  the  walks  of  Paradise.  In  short,  as 
tl'o  critics  have  remarked  that  in  those  poems  where 
in  shepherds  are  actors,  the  thoughts  ought  always 
to  take  a  tincture  from  the  woods,  fields,  and  rivers ; 
so  we  may  observe  that  our  first  parents  seldom  lose 
sight  of  their  happy  station  in  anything  they  speak  or 
do;  and,  if  the  reader  will  give  me  leave  to  use  the 
expression,  that  their  thoughts  are  always  "  para 
disaical." 
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We  are  in  the  next  place  to  consider  the  machines  of 
the  Fourth  Book.  Satan  being  now  within  prospect 
nf^TfldOTi.  a-nfl  looking  round  upon  the  glories  of  the 

creation,  is  filled  \vitJi  sentimenls  d  iff  front  from  those 
which  he  discovered  whilst  he  was  in  hell.  The  place 
inspires  him  with  thoughts  more  adapted  to  it.  He 
reflects  upon  the  happy  condition  from  whence  he  fell, 
and  breaks  forth  into  a  speech  that  is  softened  with 
several  transient  touches  of  remorse  and  self -accusation : 
but  at  length  he  confirms  himself  in  impenitence,  and 
in  his  design  of  drawing  man  into  his  own  state  of 
guilt  and  misery.  This  conflict  of  passions  is  raised 
with  a  great  deal  of  art,  as  the  opening  of  Ids  speech 
to  the  sun  is  very  bold  and  noble  : — 

"  O  thou  that,  with  surpassing  glory  crowned, 
Look'st  from  thy  sole  dominion,  like  the  god 
Of  this  new  world  :  at  whose  sight,  all  the  stars 
Hide  their  diminished  heads  ;  to  the|e  I  call, 
But  with  no  friendly  voice  ;  SJid  add  thy  name, 

0  Sun  !  to  tell  thee  how  I  hate  thy  beams, 
That  bring  to  my  remembrance  from  what  state 

1  fell,  how  glorious  once  above  thy  sphere."        iv.  32. 

This  speech  is,  I  think,  the  finest  that  is  ascribed  to 
Satan  in  the  whole  poem.  The  evil  spirit  afterwards 
proceeds  to  make  his  discoveries  concerning  our  first 
parents,  and  to  learn  after  what  manner  they  may  be 
best  attacked.  His  bounding  over  the  walls  of  Para 
dise  ;  his  sitting  in  the  shape  of  a  cormorant  upon  the 
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tree  of  life,  which  stood  in  the  centre  of  it,  aiid  over 
topped  all  the  other  trees  of  the  garden  ;  his  alighting 
among  the  herd  of  animals,  which  are  so  beautifully 
represented  as  playing  about  Adam  and  Eve ;  together 
with  his  transforming'  himself  into  different  shapes,  in 
orcfer  to  hear  their  conversation,  are  circumstances  that 
p-ivftgiTjifrvftpfl.hlft  gujprisa  to  the  reader,  and  are  de 
vised  with  great  art,  to  connect  that  series  of  adven 
tures  in  which  the  poet  has  engaged  this  great  artificer 
of  fraud. 

The  thought  of  Satan's  transformation  into  a  cor 
morant,  and  placing  himself  on  the  tree  of  life,  seems 
raised  upon  that  passage  in  the  "  Iliad "  where  two 
deities  are  described  as  perching  on  the  top  of  an  oak 
in  the  shape  of  vultures. 

His  planting  himself  at  the  ear  of  Eve,  under  the 
form  of  a  toad,  in  order  to  produce  vain  dreams  and 
imaginations,  is  a  circumstance  of  the  same  nature,  as 
his  starting  up  in  his  own  form  is  wonderfully  fine, 
both  in  the  literal  description,  and  in  the  moral  which 
is  concealed  under  it.  His  answer  upon  his  being 
discovered,  and  demanded  to  give  an  account  of  him 
self,  rs  conformable  to  the  pride  and  intrepidity  of  his 
character  : — 

"Know  ye  not  then,"  said  Satan,  filled  with  scorn, 
"  Know  ye  not  me  ?    Ye  knew  me  once  no  mate 
For  you,  there  sitting  where  you  durst  not  soar  ; 
Not  to  know  me  argues  yourselves  unknown, 
The  lowest  of  your  throng."  iv.  827. 
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Zephoii's  rebuke,  with  the  influence  it  had  on  Satan, 
is  exquisitely  graceful  and  moral.  Satan  is  afterwards 
led  away  to  Gabriel,  thechief  of  the  guardian  angels 
who  kept  watch  in  Paradise.  His  disdainful  behaviour 
on  this  occasion  is  so  remarkable  a  beauty  that  the 
most  ordinary  reader  cannot  but  take  notice  of  it. 
Gabriel's  discovering  his  approach  at  a  distance  is 
drawn  with  great  strength  and  liveliness  of  imagi 
nation  : — 

"  O  friends,  I  hear  the  tread  of  nimble  feet 

Hastening  this  way,  and  now  by  glimpse  discern 

Ithuriel  and  Zephon  through  the  shade, 

And  with  them  comes  a  third  of  regal  port, 

But  faded  splendour  wan  ;  who,  by  his  gait 

And  fierce  demeanour,  seems  the  prince  of  Hell ; 

Not  likely  to  part  hence  without  contest ; 

Stand  firm,  for  in  his  look  defiance  lowers. "      iv.  866. 

The  conference  between  Gabriel  and  Satan  abounds 
with  sentiments  proper  for  the  occasion,  and  suitable 
to  the  persons  of  the  two  speakers.  Satan's  clothing 
himself  with  terror  when  he  prepares  for  the  combat  is 
truly  sublime,  and  at  least  equal  to  Homer's  description 
of  Discord,  celebrated  by  Longinus,  or  to  that  of  Fame 
in  Yirgil,  who  are  both  represented  with  their  feet 
standing  upon  the  earth,  and  their  heads  reaching  above 
the  clouds : — 

While  thus  he  spake,  th'  angelic  squadron  bright 
Turned  fiery  red,  sharp'ning  in  mooned  horns 
Their  phalanx,  and  began  to  hem  him  round 
With  ported  spears,  &c.  iv.  978. 
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On  th'  other  side  Satan  alarmed, 
Collecting  all  his  might,  dilated  stood, 
Like  Teneriffe  or  Atlas,  unremoved  ; 
His  stature  reached  the  sky,  and  on  his  crest 
Sat  Horror  plumed.  iv.  985. 


I  must  here  take  notice  that  Milton  is  everywhere 
full  of  hints,  and  sometimes  literal  translations  taken 
from  the  greatest  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets.  But 
this  I  may  reserve  for  a  discourse  by  itself,  because  I 
would  not  break  the  thread  of  these  speculations  that 
are  designed  for  English  readers,  with  such  reflections 
as  would  be  of  no  use  but  to  the  learned. 

I  must,  however,  observe  in  this  place  that  the 
breaking  on2  the  combat  between  Gabriel  and  Satan, 
by  the  hanging  out  of  the  golden  scales  in  heaven,  is 
a  refinement  upon  Homer's  thought,  who  tells  us  that 
before  the  battle  between  Hector  and  Achilles,  Jupiter 
weighed  the  event  of  it  in  a  pair  of  scales.  The 
reader  may  see  the  whole  passage  in  the  twenty-second 
"Iliad." 

Yirgil,  before  the  last  decisive  combat,  describes 
Jupiter  in  the  same  manner  as  weighing  the  fates  of 
Turnus  and  JEneas.  Milton,  though  he  fetched  this 
beautiful  circumstance  from  the  "  Iliad"  and  "^Eneid," 
does  not  only  insert  it  as  a  poetical  embellishment, 
like  the  authors  above-mentioned,  but  makes  an  artful 
use  of  it  for  the  proper  carrying  on  of  his  fable,  and 
foi  the  breaking  off  the  combat  between  the  two 
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warriors,  who  were  upon  the  point  of  engaging.  To 
this  we  may  further  add  that  Milton  is  the  more 
justified  in  this  passage,  as  we  find  the  same  noble 
allegory  in  holy  writ,  where  a  wicked  prince,  some  few 
hours  before  he  was  assaulted  and  slain,  is  said  to  have 
been  "  weighed  in  the  scales,"  and  to  have  been  "  found 
wanting." 

I  must  here   take  notice,   under  the   head   of   the 

a  sunbeam,  with  the  poet's  device  to  make  him  descend, 
as  well  in  his  return  to  the  sun  as  in  his  coining  from 
it^tS  "a  prettiness  that  might  have  been  admired  iu  a 
little  'fanciful  poet,  but  seems  below  the  genius  oi' 
Milton.  The  description  of  the  host  of  armed  angels, 
walking  their  nightly  round  in  Paradise,  is  of  another 
spirit : — 

So  saying,  on  he  led  his  radiant  files, 

Dazzling  the  moon  ;  iv.  797. 

as  that  account  of  the  hymns  which  our  first  parents 
used  to  hear  them  sing  in  these  their  midnight  walks 
is  altogether  divine,  and  inexpressibly  amusing  to  the 
imagination. 

"We  are  in  the  last  place  to  consider  the  parts  which 
Adam  and  Eve  act  in  the  Fourth  Book.  The  description 
of  them,  as  they  first  appeared  to  Satan,  is  exquisitely 
drawn,  and  sufficient  to  make  the  fallen  angel  gaze 
upon  them  with  all  that  astonishment  and  those  emo 
tions  of  envy  in  which  he  is  represented  : — 
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Two  of  far  nobler  shape,  erect  and  tall, 
God-like  erect,  with  native  honour  clad 
In  naked  majesty,  seemed  lords  of  all ; 
And  worthy  seemed  ;  for  in  their  looks  divine 
The  image  of  their  glorious  Maker  shone, 
Truth,  wisdom,  sanctitude  severe  and  pure  ; 
Severe,  but  in  true  filial  freedom  placed  :— 
For  contemplation  he,  and  valour,  formed  ; 
For  softness  she,  and  sweet  attractive  grace  ; 
He  for  God  only,  she  for  God  in  him. 
His  fair  large  front,  and  eye  sublime,  declared 
Absolute  rule  ;  and  hyacinthine  locks 
Round  from  his  parted  forelock  manly  hung 
Clust'ring,  but  not  beneath  his  shoulders  broad. 
She,  as  a  veil,  down  to  her  slender  waist 
v    Her  unadorned  golden  tresses  wore 

Dishevelled,  but  in  wanton  ringlets  waved. — 
So  passed  they  naked  on,  nor  shunned  the  sight 
Of  God  or  angel,  for  they  thought  no  ill : 
So,  hand  in  hand,  they  passed,  the  loveliest  pair 
That  ever  since  in  love's  embraces  me.t.     iv.  288,  &c. 

There  is  a  fine  spirit  of  poetry  in  the  lines  which 
follow,  wherein  they  are  described  as  sitting  on  a  bed 
of  flowers  by  the  side  of  a  fountain,  amidst  a  mixed 
assembly  of  animals. 

The  speeches  of  these  two  first  lovers  flow  equally 
from  passion  and  sincerity.  The  professions  they 
make  to  one  another  are  full  of  warmth ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  founded  on  truth.  In  a  word,  they  are  the 
gallantries  of  Paradise  :— 

When  Adam,  first  of  men— 
"  Sole  partner  and  sole  part  of  all  these  joys, 
Dearer  thyself  than  all ;— 
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But  let  us  ever  praise  Him,  and  extol 

His  bounty,  following  our  delightful  task, 

To  prune  these  growing  plants,  and  tend  these  flowers  ; 

Which,  were  it  toilsome,  yet  with  thee  were  sweet." 

To  whom  thus  Eve  replied  :  "  O  thou,  for  whom 

And  from  whom  I  was  formed,  flesh  of  thy  flesh, 

And  without  whom  am  to  no  end,  my  guide 

And  head,  what  thou  hast  said  is  just  and  right. 

For  we  to  Him,  indeed,  all  praises  owe, 

And  daily  thanks  ;  I  chiefly,  who  enjoy 

So  far  the  happier  lot,  enjoying  thee 

Pre-eminent  by  so  much  odds,  while  thou 

Like  consort  to  thyself  canst  nowhere  find,  :  &c. 

iv.  408,  &c. 

The  remaining  part  of  Eve's  speech,  in  which  she 
gives  an  account  of  herself  upon  her  first  creation,  and 
the  manner  in  which  she  was  brought  to  Adam,  is,  I 
think,  as  beautiful  a  passage  as  any  in  Milton,  or  per 
haps  in  any  other  poet  whatsoever.  These  passages 
are  all  worked  off  with  so  much  art,  that  they  are 
capable  of  pleasing  the  most  delicate  reader  without 
offending  the  most  severe  : 

That  day  I  oft  remember  when  from  sleep,  &c.     iv.  449. 

A  poet  of  less  judgment  and  invention  than  this 
great  author  would  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  have 
filled  these  tender  parts  of  the  poem  with  sentiments 
proper  for  a  state  of  innocence ;  to  have  described  the 
warmth  of  love,  and  the  professions  of  it,  without 
ivtifice  or  hyperbole;  to  have  made  the  man  speak  the 
most  endearing  things  without  descendijjg  from  his 
D-  68 
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natural  dignity,  and  the  woman  receiving  them  without 
departing  from  the  modesty  of  her  character ;  in  a 
word,  to  adjust  the  prerogatives  of  wisdom  and  beauty, 
and  make  each  appear  to  the  other  in  its  proper  force 
and  loveliness.  This  mutual  subordination,  of  the  two 
sexes  is  wonderfully  kept  up  in  the  whole  poem,  as 
particularly  in  the  speech  of  Eve  I  have  before  men 
tioned,  and  upon  the  conclusion  of  it  in  the  following 
lines:— 

So  spake  our  general  mother,  and  with  eyes 

Of  conjugal  attraction  unreproved, 

And  meek  surrender,  half-embracing,  leaned 

On  our  first  father ;  half  her  swelling  breast 

Naked  met  his,  under  the  flowing  gold 

Of  her  loose  tresses  hid  ;  he,  in  delight 

Both  of  her  beauty  and  submissive  charms, 

Smiled  with  superior  love.  v.  492. 

The  poet  adds  that  the  devil  turned  away  with  envy 
at  the  sight  of  so  much  happiness. 

We  have  another  view  of  our  first  parents  in  their 
evening  discourses,  which  is  full  of  pleasing  images 
and  sentiments  suitable  to  their  condition  and  characters. 
The  speech  of  Eve,  in  particular,  is  dressed  up  in  such 
a  soft  and  natural  turn  of  words  and  sentiments  as 
cannot  be  sufficiently  admired. 

I  shall  close  my  reflections  upon  this  book  with 
observing  the  masterly  transition  which  the  poet  makes 
to  their  evening  worship  in  the  following  lines  : — 
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Thus,  at  their  shady  lodge  arrived,  both  stood, 
Both  turned,  and,  under  open  sky,  adored 
The  God  that  made  both  sky,  air,  earth,  and  heaven, 
Which  they  beheld,  the  moon's  resplendent  globe, 
And  starry  pole  :  "Thou  also  mad'st  the  night, 
Maker  omnipotent,  and  thou  the  day, "  &c.         iv.  720. 

Most  of  the  modern  heroic  poets  have  imitated  the 
ancients  in  beginning  a  speech  without  premising  that 
the  person  said  thus  or  thns ;  but  as  it  is  easy  to  imitate 
the  ancients  in  the  omission  of  two  or  three  words,  it 
requires  judgment  to  do  it  in  such  a  manner  as  they 
shall  not  be  missed,  and  that  the  speech  may  begin 
naturally  without  them.  There  is  a  fine  instance  of 
this  kind  out  of  Homer,  in  the  twenty-third  chapter  of 
Longhms 
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Quid  frustra  simulacra  fugacia  capias  ? 
(Jimdpetis,  est  nusquam :  quod  amas,  averterc,  perdcs, 
Ista  repcrcusscc,  quam  ccmis,  imaginis  umbra  est. 
Nil  habet  ista  sui  :  tecum  venitque,  manetque  ; 
Tecum  discedet,  si  tu  discedere  possis. 

OVID.,  Met.  Hi.  436. 

(From  the  Fable  of  NARCISSUS.) 
What  could,  fond  youth,  this  helpless  passion  move  ? 
What  kindled  in  thee  this  unpitied  love  ? 
Thy  own  warm  blush  within  the  water  glows ; 
With  thee  the  coloured  shadow  comes  and  goes  : 
Its  empty  being  on  thyself  relies ; 
Step  thou  aside,  and  the  frail  charmer  dies.      ADDISON. 

WILL  HONEYCOMB  diverted  us  last  night  with  an 
account  of  a  young  fellow's  first  discovering  his  passion 
to  his  mistress.  The  young  lady  was  one,  it  seems, 
who  had  long  before  conceived  a  favourable  opinion  of 
him,  and  was  still  in  hopes  that  he  would  some  time  01 
other  make  his  advances.  As  he  was  one  day  talking 
with  her  in  company  of  her  two  sisters,  the  conversa 
tion  happening  to  turn  upon  love,  each  of  the  young 
ladies  was,  by  way  of  raillery,  recommending  a  wife  to 
him ;  when,  to  the  no  small  surprise  of  her  who 
languished  for  him  in  secret,  he  told  them,  with  a  more 
than  ordinary  seriousness,  that  his  heart  had  been  long 
engaged  to  one  whose  name  he  thought  himself  obliged 
in  honour  to  conceal;  but  that  he  could  show  her 
picture  in  the  lid  of  his  snuff-box.  The  young  lady, 
who  found  herself  most  sensibly  touched  by  thia 
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Confession,  took  the  first  opportunity  that  offered  of 
snatching  his  box  out  of  his  hand.  He  seemed  desirous 
of  recovering  it ;  but  finding  her  resolved  to  look  into 
the  lid,  begged  her  that,  if  she  should  happen  to  know 
the  person,  she  would  not  reveal  her  name.  Upon 
carrying  it  to  the  window,  she  was  very  agreeably  sur 
prised  to  find  there  was  nothing  within  the  lid  but  a 
little  looking-glass ;  in  which,  after  she  had  viewed 
her  own  face  with  more  pleasure  than  she  had  ever  done 
before,  she  returned  the  box  with  a  smile,  telling  him 
she  could  not  but  admire  at  his  choice. 

Will,  fancying  that  his  story  took,  immediately  fell 
into  a  dissertation  on  the  usefulness  of  looking-glasses ; 
and,  applying  himself  to  me,  asked  if  there  were  any 
looking-glasses  in  the  times  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans ; 
for  that  he  had  often  observed,  in  the  translations  of 
poems  out  of  those  languages,  that  people  generally 
talked  of  seeing  themselves  in  wells,  fountains,  lakes, 
and  rivers.  Nay,  says  he,  I  remember  Mr.  Dryden, 
in  his  Ovid,  tells  us  of  a  swinging  fellow,  called  Poly 
phemus,  that  made  use  of  the  sea  for  his  looking-glass, 
and  could  never  dress  himself  to  advantage  but  in  a 
calm. 

My  friend  Will,  to  show  us  the  whole  compass  of  his 
learning  upon  this  subject,  further  informed  us  that 
there  were  still  several  nations  in  the  world  so  very 
barbarous  as  not  to  have  any  looking-glasses  among 
them ;  and  that  he  had  lately  read  a  voyage  to  the 
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South  Sea,  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  ladies  of  Chili 
always  dressed  their  heads  over  a  basin  of  water. 

I  am  the  more  particular  in  my  account  of  Will's 
last  night's  lecture  on  these  natural  mirrors,  as  it  seems 
to  bear  some  relation  to  the  following  letter,  which  I 
received  the  day  before  : — 

"  SIR, — I  have  read  your  last  Saturday's  observations 
on  the  Fourth  Book  of  Milton  with  great  satisfaction, 
and  am  particularly  pleased  with  the  hidden  moral 
which  you  have  taken  notice  of  in  several  parts  of  the 
poem.  The  design  of  this  letter  is  to  desire  your 
thoughts  whether  there  may  not  also  be  some  moral 
couched  under  that  place  in  the  same  book  where  the 
poet  lets  us  know  that  the  first  woman,  immediately 
after  ker  creation,  ran  to  a  looking-glass,  and  became  so 
daaiaoared  of  her  own  face  that  she  had  never  removed 
to  view  any  of  the  other  works  of  Nature  had  not  she 
been  led  off  to  a  man  ?  If  you  think  fit  to  set  down 
the  whole  passage  from  Milton,  your  readers  will  be 
able  to  judge  for  themselves,  and  the  quotation  will  not 
a  little  contribute  to  the  filling-up  of  your  paper. 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

"R.  T." 

The  last  consideration  urged  by  my  querist  is  so 
strong  that  I  cannot  forbear  closing  with  it.  The 
passage  he  alludes  to  is  part  of  Eve's  speech  to  A-dam, 
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and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  in  the  whole       / 
poem : — • 

That  day  I  oft  remember,  when  from  sleep 

I  first  awaked,  and  found  myself  reposed 

Under  a  shade  of  flowers,  much  wondering  where 

And  what  I  was,  whence  thither  brought,  and  how 

Not  distant  far  from  thence,  a  murmur 'ng  sound 

Of  waters  issued  from  a  cave,  and  spread 

Into  a  liquid  plain,  then  stood  unmoved 

Pure  as  th'  expanse  of  heaven  :  I  thither  went 

With  unexperienced  thought,  and  laid  me  down 

On  the  green  bank,  to  look  into  the  clear 

Smooth  lake,  that  to  me  seemed  another  sky. 

As  I  bent  down  to  look,  just  opposite 

A  shape  within  the  watery  gleam  appeared, 

Bending  to  look  on  me ;  I  started  back ; 

It  started  back  ;  but  pleased  I  soon  returned, 

Pleased  it  returned  as  soon,  with  answering  looks 

Of  sympathy  and  love  :  there  I  had  fixed 

Mine  eyes  till  now,  and  pined  with  vain  desire, 

Had  not  a  voice  thus  warned  me  :  "  What  thou  see'st. 

What  there  thou  see'st,  fair  creature,  is  thyself ; 

With  thee  it  came  and  goes  :  but  follow  me, 

And  I  will  bring  thee  where  no  shadow  stays 

Thy  coming  and  thy  soft  embraces  ;  he 

Whose  image  thou  art,  him  thou  shalt  enjoy 

Inseparably  thine  ;  to  him  shall  bear 

Multitudes  like  thyself,  and  thence  be  called 

Mother  of  human  race. "    What  could  I  do, 

But  follow  straight,  invisibly  thus  led  ? 

Till  I  espied  thee,  fair  indeed  and  tall, 

Under  a  plantain  ;  yet,  methought,  less  fair, 

Less  winning  soft,  less  amiably  mild, 

Than  that  smooth  watery  image  ;  back  I  turned  ; 

Thou  following,  cried'st  aloud,  "  Eeturn,  fair  Eve ; 

Whom  fliest  thou  ?   Whom  thou  fliest,  of  him  thou  art, 
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His  liesh,  his  boue  ;  to  give  thee  being,  I  lent 
Out  of  my  side  to  thee,  nearest  iny  heart, 
Substantial  life,  to  have  thee  by  iny  side, 
Henceforth  an  individual  solace  dear : 
Part  of  my  soul,  I  seek  thee,  and  thee  claim 
My  other  half  !  "—With  that  thy  gentle  hand 
Seized  mine  ;  I  yielded,  and  from  that  time  see 
How  beauty  is  excelled  by  manly  grace 
And  wisdom,  which  alone  is  truly  fair. 
So  spake  our  general  mother.  iv  449 


Major  rerum  mihi  nascitur  ordo. 

VIRG.  ^En.  vii.  43. 

A  larger  scene  of  action  is  displayed. 

DRYDEN. 

WE  were  told  in  the  foregoing  book  how  the  evil  spirit 
practised  upon  Eve  as  she  lay  asleep,  in  order  to  inspire 
her.  with  thoughts  of  vanity,  pride,  and  ambition. 
The  author,  who  shows  a  wonderful  art  throughout  his 
whole  poem,  in  preparing  the  reader  for  the  several 
occurrences  that  arise  in  it,  founds  upon  the  above- 
mentioned' circumstance  the  first  part  of  the  Fifth  Book. 
Adam,  upon  his  awaking,  finds  Eve  still  asleep,  with 
an  unusual  discomposure. in  her  looks.  The  posture  in 
which  lie  regards  her  is  described  with  a  tenderness  not 
to  be  expressed,  as  the  whisper  with  which  he  awakens 
her  is  the  softest  that  ever  w^s  conveyed  to  a  1  over's 
ear: 
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His  wonder  was,  to  find  unwakened  Eve 
With  tresses  discomposed,  and  glowing  cheek, 
As  through  unquiet  rest ;  he,  on  his  side 
Leaning  half  raised,  with  looks  of  cordial  love 
Hung  over  her  enamoured,  and  beheld 
Beauty,  which,  whether  waking  or  asleep, 
Shot  forth  peculiar  graces  :  then,  with  voice 
Mild  as  when  Zephyrus  on  Flora  breathes, 
Her  hand  soft  touching,  whispered  thus  :  "Awake 
My  fairest,  my  espoused,  my  latest  found, 
Heaven's  last  best  gift,  my  ever  new  delight ! 
Awake  :  the  morning  shines,  and  the  fresh  field 
Calls  us  ;  we  lose  the  prime,  to  mark  how  spring 
Our  tended  plants,  how  blows  the  citron  grove, 
What  drops  the  myrrh,  and  what  the  balmy  reed, 
How  nature  paints  her  colours,  how  the  bee 
Sits  on  the  bloom  extracting  liquid  sweet.1' 

Such  whispering  waked  her,  but  with  startled  eye 
On  Adam,  whom  embracing,  thus  she  spake  : 

"  O  sole,  in  whom  my  thoughts  find  all  repose, 
My  glory,  my  perfection  !  glad  I  see 
Thy  face,  and  morn  returned."  v.  9. 


I  cannot  but  take  notice  that  Milton,  in  the  con 
ference  between  Adam  and  Eve,  had  his  eye  verj 
frequently  upon  the  book  of  Canticles,  in  which  there 
is  a  noble  spirit  of  Eastern  poetry,  and  very  often  not 
unlike  what  we  meet  with  in  Homer,  who  is  generally 
placed  near  the  age  of  Solomon.  I  think  there  is  no 
question  but  the  poet  in  the  preceding  speech  re 
membered  those  two  passages  which  are  spoken  on  the 
like  occasion,  and  filled  with  the  same  pleasing  images 
of  nature. 

D*— 88 
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"  My  beloved  spake,  and  said  unto  me,  Rise  up,  my 
love,  my  fair  one,  and  come  away !  for,  lo  !  the  winter 
is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone,  the  flowers  appear  on 
the  earth,  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come,  and 
the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land.  The  fig- 
tree  putteth  forth  her  green  figs,  and  the  vines,  with 
the  tender  grape,  give  a  good  smell.  Arise,  my  love,  " 
my  fair  one,  and  come  away  ! 

"  Come,  my  beloved !  let  us  go  forth  into  the  field, 
let  us  get  up  early  to  the  vineyards,  let  us  see  if  the 
vine  flourish,  whether  the  tender  grape  appear,  and  the 
pomegranates  bud  forth." 

His  preferring  the  garden  of  Eden  to  that 

Where  the  sapient  king 
Held  dalliance  with  his  fair  Egyptian  spouse,     v.  442. 

shows  that  the  poet  had  this  delightful  scene  in  his 
mind. 

Eve's  dream  is  full  of  those  high  conceits  engender 
ing  pride,  which  we  are  told  the  devil  endeavoured  to 
instil  into  her.  Of  this  kind  is  that  part  of  it  where 
she  fancies  herself  awakened  by  Adam,  in  the  following 
beautiful  lines  : — • 

"  Why  sleep'st  thou,  Eve  ?    Now  is  the  pleasant  time, 
The  cool,  the  silent,  save  where  silence  yields 
To  the  night -warbling  bird,  that,  now  awake, 
Tunes  sweetest  his  love-laboured  song  :  MOW  reigns, 
Full-orb'd,  the  moon,  and  with  more  pleasing  light 
iShadowy  sets  off  the  face  of  things.     In  vain, 
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If  none  regard.     Heav'n  wakes  with  all  his  eyes, 
Whom  to  behold  but  thee,  nature's  desire, 
In  whose  sight  all  things  joy,  with  ravishment, 
Attracted  by  thy  beauty  still  to  gaze  ! "  v.  38. 

An  injudicious  poet  would  have  made  Adam  talk 
through  the  whole  work  in  such  sertiments  as  these : 
but  fjflt^y  an(l  falsehood  are  not  the  courtship  of 
Milton's  Adam,  and  could  not  be  heard  by  Eve  injier 
atata-of  innocence,  excepting  only  in  a,  dream  prndnr»pd 
on  purpose  to  taintjier  imagination.  Other  vain  senti 
ments  of  the  same  kind,  in  this  relation  of  her  dream, 
will  be  obvious  to  every  reader.  Though  the  catas-\ 
trophe  of  the  poem  is  finely  presaged  on  this  occasion,  ) 
the  particulars  of  it  are  so  artfully  shadowed,  that  they  ( 
do  not  anticipate  the  story  which  follows  in  the  Ninth 
Book.  I  shall  only  add  that  though  the  vision  itself  is 
founded  upon  truth,  the  circumstances  of  it  are  full  of 
that  wildness  and  inconsistency  which  are  natural  to  a 
dream.  Adam,  conformable  to  his  superior  character 
for  wisdom","*rfRtftTcts  and  comforts  Eve  upon  this 
occasion  : 

So  cheered  he  his  fair  spouse,  and  she  was  cheered, 

But  silently  a  gentle  tear  let  fall 

From  either  eye,  and  wiped  them  with  her  hair ; 

Two  other  precious  drops,  that  ready  stood 

Each  in  their  crystal  sluice,  he,  ere  they  fell, 

Kissed,  as  the  gracious  signs  of  sweet  remorse 

A.nd  pious  awe,  that  feared  to  have  offended,     v.  129. 
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The  morning  hymn  is  written  iii  imitation  of  ojie.of 
those  psalms  where,  in  the  overflowings  of  gratitude 
and  praise,  the  Psalmist  calls  not  only  upon  the  angels^ 
but  upon  the  most  conspicuous  parts  of  the  inanimate 
creation,  to  join  with  him  in  extolling  their  commor. 
Maker.  Invocations  of  this  nature  fill  the  mind  with 
glorious  ideas  of  God's  works,  and  awaken  that  divine 
enthusiasm  which  is  so  natural  to  devotion.  But,  if 
this  calling  upon  the  dead  parts  of  nature  is  at  all  times 
a  proper  kind  of  worship,  it  was  in  a  particular  manner 
suitable  to  our  first  parents,  who  had  the  creation  fresh 
upon  their  minds,  and  had  not  seen  the  various  dispen. 
sations  of  Providence,  nor  consequently  could  be 
acquainted  with  those  many  topics  of  praise  which 
might  afford  matter  to  the  devotions  of  their  posterity. 
I  need  not  remark  that  beautiful  spirit  of  poetry  which 
runs  through  this  whole  hymn,  nor  the  holiness  of  that 
resolution  with  which  it  concludes. 

Having  already  mentioned  those  speeches  which  are 
assigned  to  the  persons  in  this  poem,  I  proceed  to  the 
description  which  the  poet  gives  us  of  Raphael.  His 
departure  from  before  the  throne,  and  his  flight  through 
the  choirs  of  angels,  is  finely  imagined.  As  Milton 
everywhere  fills  his  poem  with  circumstances  that  are 
marvellous  and  astonishing,  he  describes  the  gate  of 
heaven  as  framed  after  such  a  manner,  that  it  opened 
of  itself  upon  the  approach  of  the  angel  who  was  to 
pass  through  it : 
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'Till  at  the  gate 

Of  heaven  arrived,  the  gate  self -opened  wide, 
On  golden  hinges  turning,  as,  by  work 
Divine,  the  sovereign  Architect  had  framed.       v.  253. 

The  poet  here  seems  to  have  regarded  two  or  three 
passages  in  the  eighteenth  Iliad,  as  that  in  particular 
where,  speaking  of  Vulcan,  Homer  says,  that  he  had 
made  twenty  tripods  running  on  golden  wheels,  which, 
upon  occasion,  might  go  of  themselves  to  the  assembly 
of  the  gods,  and,  when  there  was  no  more  use  for  them, 
return  again  after  the  same  manner.  Scaliger  has 
rallied  Homer  very  severely  upon  this  point,  as  M. 
Dacier  has  endeavoured  to  defend  it.  I  gill  notjpre^ 
tend  to  determine  whether,  in  this  particular  of  Homer, 
the  marvellous  do'is  not  lose  sight  of  the  probable.  As 
the  miraculous  workmanship  of  Milton's  gates  is  not 
so  extraordinary  as  this  of  the  tripods,  so  I  am  per 
suaded  he  would  not  have  mentioned  it  had  not  he 
been  supported  in  it  by  a  passage  in  the  Scripture, 
which  speaks  of  wheels  in  heaven  that  had  life  in 
them,  and  moved  of  themselves,  or  stood  still,  in 
conformity  with  the  cherubim  whom  they  accom 
panied. 

There  is  no  question  but  Milton  had  this  circum 
stance  in  his  thoughts ;  because  in  the  following 
book  he  describes  the  chariot  of  the  Messiah  with 
living  wheels,  according  to  the  plan  in  E/ekiel's 
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Forth  rushed  with  whirlwind  sound 
The  chariot  of  paternal  Deity, 

Flashing  thick  flames,  wheel  within  wheel  undrawn, 
Itself  instinct  with  spirit.  v.  749. 

I  question  not  but  Bossu,  and  the  two  Daciers,  who 
are  for  vindicating  everything  that  is  censured  in 
Homer  by  something  parallel  in  Holy  Writ,  would  have 
been  very  well  pleased  had  they  thought  of  confront 
ing  Yulcan's  tripods  with  Ezekiel's  wheels. 

Raphael's  descent  to  the  earth,  with  the  figure  of  his 
person,  is  represented  in  very  lively  colours.  Several 
of  the  French,  Italian,  and  English  poets  have  given 
a  loose  to  their  imaginations  in  the  description  of 
angels  :  but  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  any 
so  finely  drawn,  and  so  conformable  to  the  notions 
which  are  given  of  them  in  Scripture  as  this  in  Mil 
ton.  After  having  set  him  forth  in  all  his  heavenly 
plumage,  and  represented  him  as  alighted  upon  the 
earth,  the  poet  concludes  his  description  with  a  cir 
cumstance  which  is  altogether  new,  and  imagined  with 
the  greatest  strength  of  fancy  : 

Like  Maia's  son  he  stood, 

And  shook  his  plumes,  that  heavenly  fragrance  filled 
The  circuit  wide.  v.  285 

Raphael's  reception  by  the  guardian  angels,  his 
passing  through  the  wilderness  of  sweets,  his  distant 
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appearance  to  Adam,  have  all  the  graces  that  poetry  is 
capable  of  bestowing.  The  author  afterwards  gives 
us  a  particular  description  of  Eve  in  her  domestic 
employments : — 

So  saying,  with  despatchful  looks,  in  haste 

She  turns,  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent, 

What  choice  to  choose  for  delicacy  best, 

What  order  so  contrived,  as  not  to  mix 

Tastes,  not  well  joined,  inelegant,  but  bring 

Taste  after  taste,  upheld  with  kindliest  change  ; 

Bestirs  her  then,  &c,  v.  331. 

Though  in  this  and  other  parts  of  the  same  book  the 
subject  is  only  the  housewifery  of  our  first  parent,  it  is 
set  off  with  so  many  pleasing  images  and  strong  ex 
pressions,  as  make  it  none  of  the  least  agreeable  parts 
in  this  divine  work. 

Tho  natural  majesty  of  Adam,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  his  submissive  behaviour  to  the  superior  being 
who  had  vouchsafed  to  be  his  guest;  the  solemn 
"  hail "  which  the  angel  bestows  upon  the  mother 
of  mankind,  with  the  figure  of  Eve  ministering  at 
the  table,  are  circumstances  which  deserve  to  be 
admired. 

Raphael's  behaviour  is  every  way  suitable  to  the 
dignity  of  his  nature,  and  to  that  character  of  a  so- 
liable  spirit  with  which  the  author  has  so  judiciously  in 
troduced  him.  He  had  received  instructions  to  converse 
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with  Adam,  as  one  friend  converses  with  another, 
and  to  warn  him  of  the  enemy  who  was  contriving  his 
destruction  :  accordingly,  he  is  represented  as  sitting 
down  at  a  table  with  Adam,  and  eating  of  the  fruits  of 
Paradise.  The  occasion  naturally  leads  him  to  his 
discourse  on  the  food  of  angels.  After  having  thus 
entered  into  conversation  with  man  upon  more  in 
different  subjects,  he  warns  him  of  his  obedience,  and 
makes  a  natural  transition  to  the  history  of  that  fallen 
angel  who  was  employed  in  the  circumvention  of  our 
first  parents. 

Had  I  followed  Monsieur  Bossu's  method  in  my 
first  paper  on  Milton,  I  should  have  dated  the  action 
of  "  Paradise  Lost  "  from  the  beginning  of  Raphael's 
speech  in  this  book,  as  he  supposes  the  action  of  the 
^Bneid  to  begin  in  the  second  book  of  that  poem.  I 
could  allege  many  reasons  for  my  drawing  the  action 
of  the  -ZEneid  rather  from  its  immediate  beginning  in 
the  first  book,  than  from  its  remote  beginning  in  the 
second ;  and  show  why  I  have  considered  the  sacking 
of  Troy  as  an  episode,  according  to  the  common  accepta 
tion  of  that  word.  But  as  this  would  be  a  dry  un- 
entertaining  piece  of  criticism,  and  perhaps  unneces 
sary  to  those  who  have  read  my  first  paper,  I  shall  not 
enlarge  upon  it.  Whichever  of  the  notions  be  true, 
the  unity  of  Milton's  action  is  preserved  according  to 
either  of  them ;  whether  we  consider  the  fall  of  man 
In  its  immediate  beginning,  as  proceeding  from  the 
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resolutions  taken  in  the  infernal  council,  or  in  its  more 
remote  beginning,  as  proceeding  from  the  first  revolt 
of  the  angels  in  heaven.  The  occasion  which  Milton 
assigns  for  this  revolt,  as  it  is  founded  on  hints  in  holy 
writ,  and  on  the  opinion  of  some  great  writers,  so  it 
was  the  most  proper  that  the  poet  could  have  made 
use  of. 

The  revolt  in  heaven  is  described  with  great  force 

of  imagination,  and  a  fine  variety  of  circumstances,. 

The  learned   reader  cannot  but  be  pleased  with  the 

,  poet's  imitation  of  Homer  in  the  last  of  the  following 

lines : — 

~  At  length,  into  the  limits  of  the  north 

They  came,  and  Satan  took  his  royal  seat, 

High,  on  a  hill,  far  blazing,  as  a  mount 

Raised  on  a  mount,  with  pyramids  and  towers 

From  diamond  quarries  hewn,  and  rocks  of  gold, 

The  palace  of  great  Lucifer,  so  call 

That  structure  in  the  dialect  of  men 

Interpreted.  v.  755. 

Homer  mentions  persons  and  things,  which  he  tells 
us,  in  the  language  of  the  gods  are  called  by  different 
names  from  those  they  go  by  in  the  language  of  men. 
Milton  has  imitated  him  with  his  usual  judgment  in 
this  particular  place,  wherein  he  has  likewise  the 
authority  of  Scripture  to  justify  him.  The  part  of 
Abdiel,  who  was  the  only  spirit  that  in  this  infinite 
host  of  angels  preserved  his  allegiance  to  his  Maker, 
exhibits  to  us  a  noble  moral  of  religious  singularity.  l/ 
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The  zeal  of  the  seraph  breaks  forth  in  a  becoming 
warmth  of  sentiments  and  expressions,  as  the  character 
which  is  given  us  of  him  denotes  that  generous  scorn 
and  intrepidity  which  attends  heroic  -virtue.  The 
author,  doubtless,  designed  it  as  a  pattern  to  those 
who  live  among  mankind  in  their  present  state  of 
degeneracy  and  corruption  : — 

So  spake  the  seraph  Abdiel,  faithful  found 

Among  the  faithless,  faithful  only  he  ; 

Among  innumerable  false,  unmoved,        ' 

Unshaken,  unseduced,  unterrified, 

His  loyalty  he  kept,  his  love,  his  zeal  : 

Nor  number  nor  example  with  him  wrought 

To  swerve  from  truth,  or  change  his  constant  mind, 

Though  single.     From  amidst  them  forth  he  passed, 

Long  way  through  hostile  scorn,  which  he  sustained 

Superior,  nor  of  violence  feared  aught ; 

And,  with  retorted  scorn,  his  back  he  turned 

On  these  proud  towers  to  swift  destruction  doomed. 


Vocat  in  certamina  divos.     VIRG.  JEn.  vi.  172. 
He  calls  embattled  deities  to  arms. 

WE  are  now  entering  upon  the  Sixth  Book  of  "  Para 
dise  Lost,"  in  which  the  poet  describes  the  battle, 
of  angels,  having  raised  his  reader's  expectation,  and 
prepared  him  for  it  by  several  passages  in  the  prece 
ding  books.  I  omitted  quoting  these  passages  iu  my 
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observations  on  the  former  books,  having  purposely  re 
served  them  for  i<he  opening  of  this,  the  subject  of 
which  gave  occasion  to  them.  The  author's  imagina- 
tiqn_was  so  inflamed  with  this  great  scene  of  action, 
that  wherever  he  speaks  of  it  he  rises,  if  possible, 
above  himself.  Thus,  where  he  mentions  Satan  in  the 
beginning  of  his  poem : — 

Him  the  Almighty  Power 

Hurled  headlong  flaming  from  th'  ethereal  sky, 
With  hideous  ruin  and  combustion,  down 
To  bottomless  perdition,  there  to  dwell 
In  adamantine  chains  and  penal  fire, 
Who  durst  defy  th'  Omnipotent  to  arms.  i.  44. 

We  have  likewise  several  noble  hints  of  it  in  the 
infernal  conference : — 

"  O  prince  !     O  chief  of  many  throned  powers, 

That  led  th'  embattled  seraphim  to  war, — 

Too  well  I  see  and  rue  the  dire  event, 

That  with  sad  overthrow  and  foul  defeat 

Hath  lost  us  heaven  ;  and  all  this  mighty  host 

In  horrible  destruction  laid  thus  low. 

But  see  the  angry  victor  hath  recalled 

His  ministers  of  vengeance  and  pursuit 

Back  to  the  gates  of  heaven.     The  sulphurous  hail 

Shot  after  us  in  storm,  o'er  blown,  hath  laid 

The  fiery  surge,  that  from  the  precipice 

Of  heaven  received  us  falling ;  and  the  thunder, 

Winged  with  red  lightning  and  impetuous  rage, 

Perhaps  hath  spent  his  shafts,  and  ceases  now 

To  bellow  through  the  vast  and  boundless  deep." 

i.  128,  &c. 
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There  are  several  other  very  sublime  images  on 
the  same  subject  in  the  First  Book,  as  also  in  the 
Second : — 

"  What  when  we  fled  amain,  pursued  and  struck 
With  heaven's  afflicting  thunder,  and  besought 
The  deep  to  shelter  us  ;  this  hell  then  seemed 
A  refuge  from  those  wounds."  ii.  165. 

In  short,  the  poet  never  mentions  anything  of  this 
battle  but  in  such  images  of  greatness  and  terror  as 
are  suitable  to  the  subject.  Among  several  others,  I 
cannot  forbear  quoting  that  passage  where  the  Power 
who  is  described  as  presiding  over  the  chaos  speaks  in 
the  Second  Book  :— 

Thus  Satan  ;  and  him  thus  the  Anarch  old, 

With  faltering  speech  and  visage  incomposed, 

Answered,  "I  know  thee,  stranger,  who  thou  ark, 

That  mighty  leading  angel,  who  of  late 

Made  head  against  heaven's  King,  though  overthrown. 

I  saw  and  heard ;  for  such  a  numerous  host 

Fled  not  in  silence  through  the  frighted  deep, 

With  ruin  upon  ruin,  rout  on  rout, 

Confusion  worse  confounded  ;  and  heaven's  gates 

Poured  out  by  millions  her  victorious  bands 

Pursuing."  ii.  988. 

It  required  great  pregnancy  of  invention  and  strength 
of  imagination  to  fill  this  battle  with  such  circum 
stances  as  should  raise  and  astonish  the  mind  of  the 
reader ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  exactness  of  judg 
ment  to  avoid  everything  that  might  appear  light,  or 
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trivial.  Those  who  look  into  Homer  are  surprised  to 
find  his  battles  still  rising  one  above  another,  and 
improving  in  horror  to  the  conclusion  of  the  "  Iliad." 
Milton's  fight  of  angels  is  wrought  up  with  the  same 
beauty.  It  is  ushered  in  with  such  signs  of  wrath  as 
are  suitable  to  Omnipotence  incensed.  The  first  en 
gagement  is  carried  on  under  a  cope  of  fire,  occasioned 
by  the  flights  of  innumerable  burning  darts  and  arrows 
which  are  discharged  from  either  host.  The  second 
onset  is  still  more  terrible,  as  it  is  filled  with  those 
artificial  thunders  which  seem  to  make  the  victory 
doubtful,  and  produce  a  kind  of  consternation  even  in 
the  good  angels.  This  is  followed  by  the  tearing  up 
of  mountains  and  promontories,  till,  in  the  last  place, 
the  Messiah  comes  forth  in  the  fulness  of  majesty  and 
terror.  The  pomp  of  his  appearance,  amidst  the  roar 
ings  of  his  thunders,  the  flashes  of  his  lightnings,  and 
the  noise  of  his  chariot- wheels,  is  described  with  the 
utmost  flights  of  human  imagination. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  first  and  last  day's  engage 
ment  which  does  not  appear  natural  and  agreeable 
enough  to  the  ideas  most  readers  would  conceive  of  a 
fight  between  two  armies  of  angels. 

The  second  day's  engagement  is  apt  to  startle  an 
imagination  which  has  not  been  raised  and  qualified 
for  such  a  description  by  the  reading  of  the  ancient 
poets,  and  of  Homer  in  particular.  It  was  certainly  a 
very  bold  thought  in  our  author  to  ascribe  the  first  use 
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of  artillery  to  the  rebel  angels.  But  as  such  a  per 
nicious  invention  may  be  well  supposed  to  have  pro 
ceeded  from  such  authors,  so  it  entered  very  properly 
into  the  thoughts  of  that  being,  who  is  all  along 
described  as  aspiring  to  the  majesty  of  his  Maker. 
Such  engines  were  the  only  instruments  he  could  have 
made  use  of  to  imitate  those  thunders  that  in  all 
poetry,  both  sacred  and  profane,  are  represented  as  the 
arms  of  the  Almighty.  The  tearing  up  of  the  hills 
was  not  altogether  so  daring  a  thought  as  the  former. 
We  are  in  some  measure  prepared  for  such  an  incident 
by  the  description  of  the  giants'  war,  which  we  meet 
with  among  the  ancient  poets.  What  still  made  this 
circumstance  the  more  proper  for  the  poet's  use  is  the 
opinion  of  many  learned  men  that  the  fable  of  the 
giants'  war,  which  makes  so  great  a  noise  in  antiquity, 
and  gave  birth  to  the  sublimest  description  in  Hesiod's 
works,  was  an  allegory  founded  upon  this  very  tradi 
tion  of  a  fight  between  the  good  and  bad  angels. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  while  to  consider  with 
what  judgment  Milton  in  this  narration  has  avoided 
everything  that  is  mean  and  trivial  in  the  descriptions 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek  poets ;  and  at  the  same  time 
improved  every  great  hint  which  he  met  with  in  their 
woiks  upon  this  subject.  Homer,  in  that  passage 
which  Longinus  has  celebrated  for  its  sublimeness, 
and  which  Yirgil  and  Ovid  have  copied  after  him, 
tells  us  that  the  giants  threw  Ossa  upon  Olympus, 
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and  Pelion  upon  Ossa.  He  adds  an  epithet  to  Pelion, 
flvoffttyvKXov,  which  very  much  swells  the  idea,  by 
bringing  up  to  the  reader's  imagination  all  the  woods 
that  grew  upon  it.  There  is,  further,  a  greater  beauty 
in  his  singling  out  by  name  these  three  remarkable 
mountains,  so  well  known  to  the  Greeks.  This  last  is 
such  a  beauty,  as  the  scene  of  Miltoi's  war  could  not 
possibly  furnish  him  with.  Claudian,  in  his  fragment 
upon  the  giants'  war,  has  given  full  scope  to  that 
wildness  of  imagination  which  was  natural  to  him. 
He  tells  us  that  the  giants  tore  up  whole  islands  by 
the  roots  and  threw  them  at  the  gods.  He  describes 
one  of  them,  in  particular,  taking  up  Lemnos  in  his 
arms  and  whirling  it  to  the  skies,  with  all  Yulcan's 
shop  in  the  midst  of  it.  Another  tears  up  Mount  Ida, 
with  the  river  Enipeus,  which  ran  down  the  sides  of 
it;  but  the  poet,  not  content  to  describe  him  with  this 
mountain  upon  his  shoulders,  tells  us  that  the  river 
flowed  down  his  back  as  he  held  it  up  in  that  posture. 
It  is  visible  to  every  judicious  reader  that  such  ideas 
savour  more  of  the  burlesque  than  of  the  sublime. 
They  proceed  from  a  wantonness  of  imagination,  and 
rather  divert  the  mind  than  astonish  it.  Milton  has 
taken  everything  that  is  sublime  in  these  several  pas 
sages,  and  composes  out  of  them  the  following  great 
image : — • 

From  their  foundations  loos'ning  to  and  fro, 
They  plucked  the  seated  hills,  with  all  their  load, 
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Rocks,  waters,  woods,  and  by  the  shaggy  tops 
Uplifting  bore  them  in  their  hands.  vi.  643. 


We  have  the  full  majesty  of  Homer  in  this  short 
description,  improved  by  the  imagination  of  Claudian 
without  its  puerilities. 

I  need  not  point  out  the  description  of  the  fallen 
angels,  seeing  the  promontories  hanging  over  their 
heads  in  such  a  dreadful  manner,  with  the  other 
numberless  beauties  in  this  book,  which  are  so  con 
spicuous,  that  they  cannot  escape  the  notice  of  the 
most  ordinary  reader. 

There  are  indeed  so  many  wonderful  strokes  of 
poetry  in  this  book,  and  such  a  variety  of  sublime 
ideas,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  given 
them  a  place  within  the  bounds  of  this  paper.  Besides 
that,  I  find  it  in  a  great  measure  done  to  my  hand  at 
the  end  of  my  Lord  Roscommon's  "  Essay  on  Trans 
lated  Poetry."  I  shall  refer  my  reader  thither  for  some 
of  the  master-strokes  in  the  Sixth  Book  of  "  Paradise 
Lost,"  though  at  the  same  time  there  are  many  others 
which  that  noble  author  has  not  taken  notice  of. 

Milton,  notwithstanding  the  sublime  genius  he  was 
master  of,  has  in  this  book  drawn  to  his  assistance  all 
the  helps  he  could  meet  with  among  the  ancient  poets. 
The  sword  of  Michael,  which  makes  so  great  a  havoc 
among  the  bad  angels,  was  given  him,  we  are  told,  out 
of  the  armoury  of  God  : — 
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But  the  sword 

Of  Michael  from  the  armoury  of  God 
Was  given  him  tempered  so,  that  neither  keen 
Nor  solid  might  resist  that  edge  :  it  met 
The  sword  of  Satan,  with  steep  force  to  smite 
Descending,  and  in  half  cut  sheer.  vi.  320. 

This  passage  is  a  copy  of  that  in  Virgil,  wherein 
the  poet  tells  us  that  the  sword  of  JEneas,  which  was 
given  him  by  a  deity,  broke  into  pieces  the  sword  of 
Turnus,  which  came  from  a  mortal  forge.  As  the 
moral  in  this  place  is  divine,  so  by  the  way  we  may 
observe  that  the  bestowing  on  a  man  who  is  favoured 
by  Heaven  such  an  allegorical  weapon  is  very  con 
formable  to  the  old  eastern  way  of  thinking.  Not  only 
Homer  has  made  use  of  it,  but  we  find  the  Jewish  hero 
in  the  Book  of  Maccabees,  who  had  fought  the  battles 
of  the  Chosen  People  with  so  much  glory  and  success, 
receiving  in  his  dream  a  sword  from  the  hand  of  the 
prophet  Jeremiah.  The  following  passage,  wherein 
Satan  is  described  as  wounded  by  the  sword  of  Michael, 
is  in  imitation  of  Homer : — 

The  griding  sword  with  discontinuous  wound 

Passed  through  him  ;  but  th'  ethereal  substance  closed, 

Not  long  divisible  ;  and  from  the  gash 

A  stream  of  nectarous  humour  issuing  flowed 

Sanguine,  such  as  celestial  spirits  may  bleed, 

And  all  his  armour  stained.  vi.  329. 

Homer  tells  us  in  the  same  manner,  that  upon 
Piomedes  wounding  the  gods,  there  flowed  from  the 
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wound  an  ichor,  or  pure  kind  of  blood,  which  was  not 
bred  from  mortal  viands;  and  that,  though  the  pain 
was  exquisitely  great,  the  wound  soon  closed  up  and 
healed  in  those  beings  who  are  vested  with  immor 
tality. 

I  question  not  but  Milton,  in  his  description  of  his 
furious  Moloch  flying  from  the  battle  and  bellowing 
with  the  wound  he  had  received,  had  his  eye  on  Mars 
in  the  "  Iliad : "  who,  upon  his  being  wounded,  is 
represented  as  retiring  out  of  the  fight,  and  making 
an  outcry  louder  than  that  of  a  whole  army  when  it 
begins  the  charge.  Homer  adds  that  the  Greeks  and 
Trojans,  who  were  engaged  in  a  general  battle,  were 
terrified  on  each  side  with  the  bellowing  of  this 
wounded  deity.  The  reader  will  easily  observe  how 
Milton  has  kept  all  the  horror  of  this  image,  without 
running  into  the  ridicule  of  it  :— 

Where  the  might  of  Gabriel  fought, 
And  with  fierce  ensigns  pierced  the  deep  array 
Of  Moloch,  furious  king  !  who  him  defied, 
And  at  his  chariot  wheels  to  drag  him  bound 
Threatened,  nor  from  the  Holy  One  of  heaven 
Refrained  his  tongue  blasphemous  :  but  anon 
Down  cloven  to  the  waist,  with  shattered  arms 
And  uncouth  pain,  fled  bellowing.  vi.  355. 

Milton  has  likewise  raised  his  description  in  this 
book  with  many  images  taken  out  of  the  poetical  parts 
of  Scripture.  The  Messiah's  chariot,  as  I  have  before 
taken  notice,  is  formed  upon  a  vision  of  Ezekiel,  who, 
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as  Grotius  observes,  has  very  much  in  him  of  Homer's 
spirit  in  the  poetical  parts  of  his  prophecy. 

The  following  lines,  in  that  glorious  commission 
which  is  giving  the  Messiah  to  extirpate  the  host  of 
rebel  angels,  is  drawn  from  a  sublime  passage  in  the 
Psalms  :— 

"  Go  then,  thou  mightiest,  in  thy  Father's  might : 
Ascend  my  chariot,  guide  the  rapid  wheels 
That  shake  heaven's  basis  ;  bring  forth  all  my  war, 
My  bow,  my  thunder,  my  almighty  arms 
Gird  on,  and  sword  upon  thy  puissant  thigh." 

vi.  710. 

The  reader  will  easily  discover  many  other  strokes 
of  the  same  nature.  < 

There  is  no  question  but  Milton  had  heated,  his 
imagination  with  the  fight  of  the  gods  in  Homer  before 
he  entered  upon  this  engagement  of  the  angels.  Homer 
there  gives  us  a  scene  of  men,  heroes,  and  gods  mixed 
together  in  battle.  Mars  animates  the  contending 
armies,  and  lifts  up  his  voice  in  such  a  manner,  that 
it  is  heard  distinctly  amidst  all  the  shouts  and  con 
fusion  of  the  fight.  Jupiter  at  the  same  time  thunders 
over  their  heads  ;  while  Neptune  raises  such  a  tempest 
that  the  whole  field  of  battle  and  all  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  shake  about  them.  The  poet  tells  us  that 
Pluto  himself,  whose  habitation  was  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  earth,  was  so  affrighted  at  the  shock,  that  he 
leapt  from  his  throne.  Homer  afterwards  describes 
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Vulcan  as  pouring  down  a  storin  of  fire  upon  the  river 
Xanthus,  and  Minerva  as  throwing  a  rock  at  Mars ; 
who,  he  tells  us,  covered  seven  acres  in  his  fall. 

As  Homer  has  introduced  into  his  battle  of  the  gods 
everything  that  is  great  and  terrible  in  nature,  Milton 
has  filled  his  fight  of  good  and  bad  angels  with  all  the 
like  circumstances  of  horror.  The  shout  of  armies,  the 
rattling  of  brazen  chariots,  the  hurling  of  rocks  and 
mountains,  the  earthquake,  the  fire,  the  thunder,  are 
all  of  them  employed  to  lift  up  the  reader's  imagina- 
tion-and  give  him  a  suitable  idea  of  so  great  an  action. 
With  what  art  has  the  poet  represented  the  whole 
body  of  the  earth  trembling,  even  before  it  was 
created ! — 

All  heaven  resounded  ;  and,  had  earth  been  then, 
All  earth  had  to  its  centre  shook.  vi.  217. 

In  how  sublime  and  just  a  manner  does  he  after 
wards  describe  the  whole  heaven  shaking  under  the 
wheels  of  the  Messiah's  chariot,  with  that  exception  to 
the  throne  of  God ! 

Under  his  burning  wheels 
The  stedfast  empyrean  shook  throughout, 
All  but  the  throne  itself  of  God.  vi.  832. 

Notwithstanding  the  MossJahappears;  clothed  witli^ 
so  much  terror  and  majesty,  the  poet  Eas  still  found 
means  to  make  his  readers  conceive  an  idea  of  him 
beyond  what  he  himself  is  able  to  describe  :— 
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Yet  half  his  strength  he  put  not  forth,  but  checked 
His  thunder  in  mid  volley  ;  for  he  meant 
Not  to  destroy,  but  root  them  out  of  heaven. 

vi.  853. 

In  a  word,  Milton's  genius,  which  was  so  great  in 
itself,  and  so  strengthened  by  all  the  helps  of  learning, 
appears  in  this  book  every  way  equal  to  his  subject, 
which  was  the  most  sublime  that  could  enter  into  the 
thoughts  of  a  poet.  As  lie  knew  all  the  arts  of  affect 
ing  the  mind,  he  has  given  it  certain  resting-places 
and  opportunities  of  recovering  itself  from  time  to 
time ;  several  speeches,  reflections,  similitudes,  and  the 
like  reliefs  being  interspersed  to  diversify  his  narration 
and  ease  the  attention  of  the  reader. 
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Ut  his  exordia  primis 

Omnia,  et  ipse  tener  mundi  concreverit  orbit. 
Turn  durare  solum,  et  discludere  Nerea  ponto 
Gceperit,  et  rerum  paulatim,  sumere  for  mas. 

VIRG.,  Ed.  vi.  33. 

He  sung  the  secret  seeds  of  Nature's  frame  : 
How  seas,  and  earth,  and  air,  and  active  flame, 
Fell  through  the  mighty  void,  and,  in  their  fall, 
Were  blindly  gathered  in  this  goodly  ball. 
The  tender  soil  then,  stiffening  by  degrees, 
Shut  from  the  bounded  earth  the  bounding  seas. 
The  earth  and  ocean  various  forms  disclose, 
And  a  new  sun  to  the  new  world  arose. 

DETDEN. 

LONGINUS  has  observed  that  there  may  be  a  loftiness 
in  sentiments  where  there  is  no  passion,  and  brings 
instances  out  of  ancient  authors  to  support  this  his 
opinion.  The  pathetic,  as  that  great  critic  observes, 
may  animate  and  inflame  the  sublime,  but  is  not 
essential  to  it.  Accordingly,  as  he  further  remarks, 
we  very  often  find  that  those  who  excel  most  in  stir 
ring  up  the  passions  very  often  want  the  talent  of  writ 
ing  in  the  great  and  sublime  manner,  and  so  on  the 
contrary.  Milton  has  shown  himself  a  master  in  both 
these  ways  of  writing.  The  Seventh  Book[  which  we 
are  now  entering  upon,  is  an  instance  of  that  sublime 
which  is  not  mixed  and  worked  up  with  passion.  The 
author  appears  in  a  kind  of  composed  and  sedate 
majesty ;  and,  though  the  sentiments  do  not  give  so 
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great  an  emotion  as  those  in  the  former  book,  they 
abound  with  as  magnificent  ideas.  The  Sixth  Book, 
like  a  troubled  ocean,  represents  greatness  in  con 
fusion  ;  the  seventh  affects  the  imagination  like  the 
ocean  in  a  calm,  and  fills  the  mind  of  the  reader,  with 
out  producing  in  it  anything  like  tumult  or  agitation. 

The  critic  above-mentioned,  among  the  rules  which 
he  lays  down  for  succeeding  in  the  sublime  way  of 
writing,  proposes  to  his  reader  that  he  should  imitate 
the  most  celebrated  authors  who  have  gone  before  him 
and  have  been  engaged  in  works  of  the  same  nature ; 
as,  in  particular,  that,  if  he  writes  on  a  poetical  sub 
ject,  he  should  consider  how  Homer  would  have  spoken 
on  such  an  occasion.  By  this  means  one  great  genius 
often  catches  the  flame  from  another,  and  writes  in  his 
spirit  without  copying  servilely  after  him.  There  are 
a  thousand  shining  passages  in  Yirgil  which  have  been 
lighted  up  by  Homer. 

Milton,  though  his  own  natural  strength  of  genius 
was  capable  of  furnishing  out  a  perfect  work,  has, 
doubtless,  very  much  raised  and  ennobled  his  concep 
tions  by  such  an  imitation  as  that  which  Longinus  has 
recommended. 

In  this  book,  which  gives  us  an  account  of  the  six 
days'  works,  the  poet  received  but  very  few  assist 
ances  from  heathen  writers,  who  were  strangers  to  the 
wonders  of  creation.  But,  as  there  are  many  glorious 
strokes  of  poetry  upon  this  subject  in  Holy  Writ,  the 
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author  has  numberless  allusions  to  them  through  the 
whole  course  of  this  book.  The  great  critic  I  hare 
before  mentioned,  though  a  heathen,  has  taken  notice 
of  the  sublime  manner  in  which  the  lawgiver  of  the 
Jews  lias  described  the  Creation  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis ;  and  there  are  many  other  passages  in  Scrip 
ture  which  rise  up  to  the  same  majesty  where  this 
subject  is  touched  upon.  Milton  has  shown  his  judg 
ment  very  remarkably  in  making  use  f>f  such  of  these 
as  were  proper  for  his  poem,  and  in  duly  qualifying 
those  high  strains  of  Eastern  poetry  which  were  suited 
to  readers  whose  imaginations  were  set  to  a  higher 
pitch  than  those  of  colder  climates. 

Adam's  speech  to  the  angel,  wherein  he  desires  an 
account  of  what  had  passed  within  the  regions  of 
nature  before  the  Creation,  is  very  great  and  solemn. 
The  following  lines,  in  which  he  tells  him  that  the 
day  is  not  too  far  spent  for  him  to  enter  upon  such  a 
subject,  are  exquisite  in  their  kind : — 

And  the  great  light  of  day  yet  wants  to  run 

Much  of  his  race,  though  steep  ;  suspense  in  heaven 

Held  by  Thy  voice,  Thy  potent  voice  he  hears, 

And  longer  will  delay  to  hear  Thee  tell 

His  generation,  &c.  vii.  98. 

The  angel's  encouraging  our  first  parents  in  a  modest 
pursuit  after  knowledge,  with  the  causes  which  he 
assigns  for  the  creation  of  the  world,  are  very  just  and 
beautiful.  The  Messiah,  by  whom,  as  we  are  told  in 
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Scripture,  the  heavens  were  made,  comes  forth  in  the 
power  of  His  Father,  surrounded  with  a  host  of  angels, 
and  clothed  with  such  a  majesty  as  becomes  His  enter 
ing  upon  a  work  which,  according  to  our  conceptions, 
appears  the  utmost  exertion  of  Omnipotence.  What  a 
beautiful  description  has  our  author  raised  upon  that 
hint  in  one  of  the  prophets  !  "  And  behold  there  came 
four  chariots  out  from  between  two  mountains,  and  the 

mountains  were  mountains  of  brass  :  " — 

<s 

"  About  His  chariot  numberless  were  poured 
Cherub  and  seraph,  potentates  and  thrones, 
And  virtues,  winged  spirits,  and  chariots  winged 
From  th'  armoury  of  God,  where  stand  of  old 
Myriads  between  two  brazen  mountains  lodged 
Against  a  solemn  day,  harnessed  at  hand, 
Celestial  equipage  !  and  now  came  forth 
Spontaneous,  for  within  them  spirit  lived, 
Attendant  on  their  Lord :  Heav'n  opened  wide 
Her  ever-during  gates,  harmonious  sound  ! 
On  golden  hinges  moving."  vii.  197. 

I  have  before  taken  notice  of  these  chariots  of  God, 
and  of  these  gates  of  heaven  ;  and  shall  here  only  add 
that  Homer  gives  us  the  same  idea  of  the  latter  as  open 
ing  of  themselves  ;  though  he  afterwards  takes  off  from 
it  by  telling  us  that  the  hours  first  of  all  removed  those 
prodigious  heaps  of  clouds  which  lay  as  a  barrier  before 
them. 

I  do  not  know  anything  in  the  whole  pdem  more 
sublime  than  the  description  which  follows,  where  the 
E— 88 
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Messiah  is  represented  at  the  head  of  His  angels  as  look 
ing  down  into  the  chaos,  calming  its  confusion,  riding 
into  the  midst  of  it,  and  drawing  the  first  outline  of  the 
Creation : — 


a) 


On  heavenly  ground  they  stood,  and  from  the  shore 

They  viewed  the  vast  immeasurable  abyss 

Outrageous  as  a  sea,  dark,  wasteful,  wild, 

Up  from  the  bottom  turned  by  furious  winds 

And  surging  waves,  as  mountains  to  assault 

Heaven's  height,  and  with  the  centre  mix  the  pole. 

"  Silence,  ye  troubled  waves ;  and,  thou  deep,  peace  !  " 

Said  then  th'  omnific  Word,  "Your  discord  end  •  " 

Nor  stayed,  but,  on  the  wings  of  cherubim 

Up-lifted,  in  paternal  glory  rode 

Far  into  Chaos,  and  the  world  unborn  ; 

For  Chaos  heard  His  voice.     Him  all  His  train 

Followed  in  bright  procession,  to  behold 

Creation,  and  the  wonders  of  His  might. 

Then  stayed  the  fervid  wheels  ;  and  in  His  hand 

He  took  "the  golden  compasses,  prepared 

In  God's  eternal  store  to  circumscribe 

This  universe,  and  all  created  things  : 

One  foot  He  centred,  and  the  other  turned 

Round  through  the  vast  profundity  obscure, 

And  said,  "  Thus  far  extend,  thus  far  thy  bounds, 

This  be  thy  just  circumference,  O  world  !  "  vii.  210.     \ 

X 

The  thought  of  the  golden  compasses  is  conceived 
altogether  in  Homer's  spirit,  and  is  a  very  noble 
incident  in  this  wonderful  description.  Homer,  when 
he  speaks  of  the  gods,  ascribes  to  them  several  arms 
and  instruments  with  the  same  greatness  of  imagina 
tion.  Let  the  reader  only  peruse  the  description  of 
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Minerva's  aegis,  or  buckler,  in  the  Fifth  Book  of  the 
Iliad,  with  her  spear  which  would  overturn  whole 
squadrons,  and  her  helmet  that  was  sufficient  to  cover 
an  army  drawn  out  of  a  hundred  cities.  The  golden 
compasses,  in  the  above-mentioned  passage,  appear  a 
very  natural  instrument  in  the  hand  of  Him  whom  Plato 
somewhere  calls  the  Divine  Geometrician.  As  poetry 
delights  in  clothing  abstracted  ideas  in  allegories  and 
sensible  images,  we  find  a  magnificent  description  of 
the  Creation,  formed  after  the  same  manner,  in  one  of 
the  prophets,  wherein  he  describes  the  Almighty 
Architect  as  measuring  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  If  is 
hand,  meting  out  the  heavens  with  His  span,  compre 
hending  the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a  measure,  weighing 
the  mountains  in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance. 
Another  of  them  describing  the  Supreme  Being  in 
this  great  work  of  creation,  represents  Him  as  laying 
the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  stretching  a  line  upon 
it;  and,  in  another  place,  as  garnishing  the  heavens, 
stretching  out  the  north  over  the  empty  place,  and 
hanging  the  earth  upon  nothing.  This  last  noble 
thought  Milton  has  expressed  in  the  following  verso ;  — 

And  earth  self-balanced  on  her  centre  hung.     vii.  243. 

The  beauties  of  description  in  this  book  lie  so  very 
thick  that  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  them  in  this 
paper.  The  poet  has  employed  ou  them  the  whole 
energy  of  our  tongue.  The  several  great  scenes  of  the 
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Creation  rise  up  to  view  one  after  another  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  reader  seems  present  at  this  wonderful 
work,  and  to  assist  among  the  choirs  of  angels  who  are 
the  spectators  of  it.  How  glorious  is  the  conclusion  of 
tl  e  first  day  !— 

Thus  was  the  first  day  ev'n  and  mom  : 
Nor  past  uncelebrated,  nor  unsung 
By  the  celestial  choirs,  when  orient  light 
Exhaling  first  from  darkness  they  beheld  ; 
Birth-day  of  heaven  and  earth  !  with  joy  and  shout 
The  hollow  universal  orb  they  filled.  vii.  252. 

We  have  the  same  elevation  of  thought  in  the  third 
day,  when  the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  and  the 
deep  was  made : — 

Immediately  the  mountains  huge  appear 
Emergent,  and  their  broad  bare  backs  up-heave 
Into  the  clouds,  their  tops  ascend  the  sky  : 
So  high  as  heaven  the  tumid  hills,  so  low 
Down  sunk  a  hollow  bottom  broad  and  deep, 
Capacious  bed  of  waters.  vii.  285. 

We  have  also  the  rising  of  the  whole  vegetable 
world  described  in  this  day's  work,  which  is  filled  with 
all  the  graces  the  other  poets  have  lavished  on  their 
description  of  the  spring,  and  leads  the  reader's 
imagination  into  a  theatre  equally  surprising  and 
beautiful. 

The  several  glories  of  the  heavens  make  their  appear 
ance  on  the  fourth  day : — 
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First  in  his  east  the  glorious  lamp  was  seen, 

Regent  of  day,  and  all  the  horizon  round 

Invested  with  bright  rays,  jocund  to  run 

His  longitude  through  heaven's  high  road  ;  the  grqy 

Dawn,  and  the  Pleiades  before  him  danced, 

Shedding  sweet  influence.     Less  bright  the  moon, 

But  opposite  in  levelled  west  was  set 

His  mirror,  with  full  face  borrowing  her  light 

From  him  ;  for  other  lights  she  needed  none 

In  that  aspect,  and  still  that  distance  keeps 

Till  night ;  then  in  the  east  her  turn  she  shines, 

Revolved  on  heaven's  great  axle,  and  her  reign 

With  thousand  lesser  lights  dividual  holds, 

With  thousand  thousand  stars,  that  then  appeared 

Spangling  the  hemisphere.  vii.  370. 

One  would  wonder  how  the  poet  could  be  so  concise 
in  his  description  of  the  six  days'  works  as  to  compre 
hend  them  within  the  bounds  of  an  episode,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  so  particular  as  to  give  us  a  lively  idea  of 
them.  This  is  still  more  remarkable  in  his  account  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  days,  in  which  he  has  drawn  out  to 
our  view  the  whole  animal  creation,  from  the  reptile  to 
the  behemoth.  As  the  lion  and  the  leviathan  are  two 
of  the  noblest  productions  in  the  world  of  living 
creatures,  the  reader  will  find  a  most  exquisite  spirit  of 
poetry  in  the  account  which  our  author  gives  us  of 
them.  The  sixth  day  concludes  with  the  formation  of 
man,  upon  which  the  angel  takes  occasion,  as  he  did 
after  the  battle  in  heaven,  to  remind  Adam  of  his 
obedience,  which  was  the  principal  design  of  this  his 
visit. 
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The  poet  afterwards  represents  the  Messiah  returning 
into  heaven,  and  taking  a  survey  of  his  great  work. 
There  is  something  inexpressibly  sublime  in  this  part 
of  the  poem,  where  the  author  describes  that  great 
period  of  time,  filled  with  so  many  glorious  circum 
stances  ;  when  the  heavens  and  earth  were  finished ; 
when  the  Messiah  ascended  up  in  triumph  through  the 
everlasting  gates  ;  when  He  looked  down  with  pleasure 
upon  His  new  creation ;  when  every  jpart  of  Nature 
seemed  to  rejoice  in  its  existence,  when  the  morning 
stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  G-od  shouted  for 


So  ev'n  and  morn  accomplished  the  sixth  day  : 

Yet  not  till  the  Creator,  from  His  work 

Desisting,  though  unwearied,  up  returned, 

Up  to  the  heaven  of  heavens,  His  high  abode  ; 

Thence  to  behold  this  new  created  world, 

Th'  addition  of  His  empire,  how  it  showed 

In  prospect  from  His  throne,  how  good,  how  fair, 

Answering  His  great  idea.     Up  He  rode, 

Followed  with  acclamation  and  the  sound 

Symphonious  of  ten  thousand  harps,  that  tuned 

Angelic  harmonies  ;  the  earth,  the  air 

Resounded ;  thou  rememberest,  for  thou  heard'st, 

The  heavens  and  all  the  constellations  rung, 

The  planets  in  their  station  list'ning  stood, 

While  the  bright  pomp  ascended  jubilant. 

"Open,  ye  everlasting  gates  !"  they  sung, 

"Open,  ye  heavens,  your  living  doors  !  let  in 

The  great  Creator  from  His  work  returned 

Magnificent,  his  six  days'  work — a  world  !  "       vii.  550. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  book  upon  the  creation  with- 
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out  mentioning  a  poem  which  has  lately  appeared  under 
that  title.*  The  work  was  undertaken  with  so  good  an 
intention,  and  is  executed  with  so  great  a  mastery,  that 
it  deserves  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  useful 
and  noble  productions  in  our  English  verse.  The 
reader  cannot  but  be  pleased  to  find  the  depths  of 
philosophy  enlivened  with  all  the  charms  of  poetry, 
and  to  see  so  great  a  strength  of  reason  amidst  so 
beautiful  a  redundancy  of  the  imagination.  The  author 
has  shown  us  that  design  in  all  the  works  of  Nature 
which  necessarily  leads  us  to  the  knowledge  of  its  first 
cause.  In  short,  he  has  illustrated,  by  numberless  and 
incontestable  instances,  that  divine  wisdom  which  the 
son  of  Sirach  has  so  nobly  ascribed  to  the  Supreme 
Being  in  His  formation  of  the  world,  when  he  tells  us 
that  "  He  created  her,  and  saw  her,  and  numbered  her, 
and  poured  her  out  upou  all  His  works." 

*  "  Creation,"  a  philosophical  poem,  demonstrating  the  existence  and 
providence  of  God.  In  seven  books.  By  Sir  Richard  Blackmore, 
Knt.  M.D.,  and  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  London. 
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Sanctius  his  animal,  mentisque  capacius  altm, 
Deerat  adhuc,  et  quod  dominari  in  ccetera  posset  : 
Natus  homo  est.  OVID,  Met.  i.  76. 

A  creature  of  a  more  exalted  kind 

Was  wanting  yet,  and  then  was  man  designed  ; 

Conscious  of  thought,  of  more  capacious  breast, 

For  empire  formed,  and  fit  to  rule  the  rest.— DRYDEN. 

THE  accounts  which  Raphael  gives  of  the  battle  of 
angels,  and  the  creation  of  the  world,  have  in  them 
those  qualifications  which  the  critics  judge  requisite  to 
an  episode.  They  are  nearly  related  to  the  principal 
action,  and  have  a  just  connection  with  the  fable. 

The  Eighth  Book  opens  with  a  beautiful  description 
of  the  impression  which  this  discourse  of  the  archangel 
made  on  our  first  parent.  Adam  afterwards  by  a  very 
natural  curiosity  inquires  concerning  the  motions  of 
those  celestial  bodies  which  make  the  most  glorious 
appearance  among  the  six  days'  works.  The  poet  here, 
with  a  great  deal  of  art,  represents  Eve  as  withdrawing 
from  this  part  of  their  conversation  to  amusements 
more  suitable  to  her  sex.  He  well  knew  that  the 
episode  in  this  book,  which  is  filled  with  Adam's 
account  of  his  passion  and  esteem  for  Eve,  would  have 
been  improper  for  her  hearing,  and  has  therefore  de 
vised  very  just  and  beautiful  reasons  for  her  retiring  : 

So  spake  our  sire,  and  by  his  countenance  seemed 
Kut'ring  on  studious  thoughts  abstruse  :  which  Eve 
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Perceiving,  where  she  sat  retired  in  sight, 

With  lowliness  majestic  from  her  seat, 

And  grace  that  won  who  saw  to  wish  her  stay, 

Rose  and  went  forth  among  her  fruits  and  flowers, 

To  visit  how  they  prospered,  bud  and  bloom, 

Her  nursery  ;  they  at  her  coming  sprung, 

And  touched  by  her  fair  tendence  gladlier  grew. 

Yet  went  she  not,  as  not  with  such  discourse, 

Delighted,  or  not  capable  her  ear 

Of  what  was  high  ;  such  pleasure  she  reserved, 

Adam  relating,  she  sole  auditress ; 

Her  husband  the  relater  she  preferred 

Before  the  angel,  and  of  him  to  ask 

Chose  rather  :  he,  she  knew,  would  intermix 

Grateful  digressions,  and  solve  high  dispute 

With  conjugal  caresses  ;  from  his  lip 

Not  words  alone  pleased  her.     O  when  meet  now 

Such  pairs,  in  love  and  mutual  honour  joined  !    viii.  39. 

The  angel's  returning  a  doubtful  answer  to  Adam's 
inquiries  was  not  only  proper  for  the  moral  reason 
which  the  poet  assigns,  but  because  it  would  have  been 
highly  absurd  to  have  given  the  sanction  of  an  arch 
angel  to  any  particular  system  of  philosophy.  The 
chief  points  in  the  Ptolemaic  and  Copernican  hypo 
thesis  are  described  with  great  consciseness  and  per 
spicuity,  and  at  the  same  time  dressed  in  very  pleasing 
and  poetical  images. 

Adam,  to  detain  the  angel,  enters  afterwards  upon 
his  own  history,  and  relates  to  him  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  found  himself  upon  his  Creation ;  as  also 
his  conversation  with  his  Maker,  And  his  first  meeting 
with  Eve.  There  is  no  part  of  the  poem  more  apt  to 

&*— 88 
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raise  the  attention  of  the  reader  than  this  discourse  of 
our  great  ancestor  ;  as  nothing  can  be  more  surprising 
and  delightful  to  us  than  to  hear  the  sentiments  that 
arose  in  the  first  man,  while  he  was  yet  new  and  fresh 
from  the  hands  of  his  Creator.  The  poet  has  inter 
woven  everything  which  is  delivered  upon  this  subject, 
in  Holy  Writ,  with  so  many  beautiful  imaginations 
of  his  own,  that  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  just  and 
natural  than  this  whole  episode.  As  our  author  knew 
this  subject  could  not  but  be  agreeable  to  his  reader,  he 
would  not  throw  it  into  the  relation  of  the  six  days' 
works,  but  reserved  it  for  a  distinct  episode,  that  he 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  expatiating  upon  it  more 
at  large.  Before^  I  enter  on  this  part  of  the  poem,  I 
cannot  but  take  notice  of  two  shining  passages  in  the 
dialogue  between  Adam  and  the  angel.  The  first 
is  that  wherein  our  ancestor  gives  an  account  of  the 
pleasure  he  took  in  conversing  with  him,  which  contains 
a  very  noble  moral : 

For  while  I  sit  with  thee  I  seem  in  heaven, 
And  sweeter  thy  discourse  is  to  my  ear 
Than  fruits  of  palm  tree,  pleasantest  to  thirst 
And  hunger,  both  from  labour,  at  the  hour 
Of  sweet  repast ;  they  satiate,  and  soon  fill, 
Though  pleasant ;  but  thy  words,  with  grace  divine 
Imbued,  bring  to  their  sweetness  no  satiety,    viii.  210. 

The  other  I  shall  mention  is  that  in  which  the  angel 
gives  a  reason  why  he  should  be  glad  to  hear  the  story 
Adam  was  about  to  relate : 
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For  I  that  day  was  absent,  as  befell, 

Bound  on  a  voyage  uncouth  and  obscure, 

Far  on  excursion  towards  the  gates  of  hell, 

Squared  in  full  legion,  such  command  we  had, 

To  see  that  none  thence  issued  forth  a  spy, 

Or  enemy,  while  God  was  in  His  work,        ' 

Lest  he,  incensed  at  such  eruption  bold, 

Destruction  with  creation  might  Lave  mixed,  viii.  220. 

There  is  no  question  but  our  poet  drew  the  image  in 
what  follows  from  that  in  Yirgil's  Sixth  Book,  where 
jEneas  and  the  sibyl'stand  before  the  adamantine  gates 
which  are  there  described  as  shut  upon  the  place  of 
torments,  and  listen  to  the  groans,  the  clank  of  chains, 
and  the  noise  of  iron  whips,  that  were  heard  in  those 
regions  of  pain  and  sorrow : 

Fast  we  found,  fast  shut, 
The  dismal  gates,  and  barricadoed  strong  ; 
But,  long  ere  our  approaching,  heard  within 
Noise  other  than  the  sound  of  dance  or  song, 
Torment  and  loud  lament  and  furious  rage.     viii.  240. 

Adam  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  his  con 
dition  and  sentiments  immediately  after  his  creation. 
How  agreeably  does  he  represent  the  posture  in  which 
he  found  himself,  the  beautiful  landscape  that  sur 
rounded  him,  and  the  gladness  of  heart  which  grew  up 
in  him  on  that  occasion  ! 

As  new  waked  from  soundest  sleep, 
Soft  on  the  flowery  herb  I  found  me  laid 
In  balmy  sweat,  which  with  his  beams  the  sun 
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Soon  dried,  and  on  the  reeking  moisture  fed. 
Straight  toward  heaven  my  wond'ring  eyes  I  turned, 
And  gazed  awhile  the  ample  sky  ;  till,  raised 
By  quick  instinctive  motion,  up  I  sprung, 
As  thitherward  endeavouring  and  upright 
Stood  on  my  feet.     About  me  round  I  saw 
Hill,  dale,  and  shady  woods,  and  sunny  plains, 
And  liquid  lapse  of  murmuring  streams  :  by  these, 
Creatures  that  lived  and  moved,  and  walked,  or  flew, 
Birds  on  the  branches  warbling  ;  all  things  smiled 
With  fragrance,  and  with  joy  my  heart  o'erflowed. 

viii.  253. 

Adam  is  afterwards  described  as  surprised  at  his 
own  existence,  and  taking  a  survey  of  himself  and  of 
all  the  works  of  nature.  He  likewise  is  represented  as 
discovering,  by  the  light  of  reason,  that  he  and  every 
thing  about  him  must  have  been  the  effect  of  some 
Being  infinitely  good  and  powerful,  and  that  this  Being 
had  a  right  to  his  worship  and  adoration.  His  first 
address  to  the  sun,  and  to  those  parts  of  the  creation 
which  made  the  most  distinguished  figure,  is  very 
natural  and  amusing  to  the  imagination  : 

"  Thou  Sun,"  said  I,  "fair  light 
And  thou  enlightened  earth,  so  fresh  and  gay, 
Ye  hills,  and  dales,  ye  rivers,  woods,  and  plains, 
And  ye  that  live  and  move,  fair  creatures,  tell, 
Tell,  if  ye  saw,  how  came  I  thus  ?  how  here  ?  "    viii.  273. 

His  next  sentiment  when,  upon  his  first  going  to 
sleep,  he  fancies  himself  losing  his  existence,  and 
falling  away  iuto  nothing,  can  never  be  sufficiently 
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admired.  His  dream,  in  which  he  still  preserves  the 
consciousness  of  his  existence,  together  with  his  re 
moval  into  the  garden  which  was  prepared  for  his  re- 
ception,  are  also  circumstances  finely  imagined,  and 
grounded  upon  what  is  delivered  in  sacred  story. 

These,  and  the  like  wonderful  incidents  in  this  part 
of  the  work,  have  in  them  all  the  beauties  of  novelt}r, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  have  all  the  graces  of  nature. 

They  are  such  as  none  but  a  great  genius  could  have 
thought  of ;  though  upon  the  perusal  of  them  they  seem 
to  rise  of  themselves  from  the  subject  of  which  he 
treats.  In  a  word,  though  they  are  natural,  they  are 
not  obvious,  which  is  the  true  character  of  all  fine 
writing. 

The  impression  which  the  interdiction  of  the  tree  of 
life  left  in  the  mind  of  our  first  parent  is  described 
with  great  strength  and  judgment,  as  the  image  of  the 
several  beasts  and  birds  passing  in  review  before  him 
is  very  beautiful  and  lively : 

Each  bird  and  beast  behold 
Approaching  two  and  two,  these  cowering  low 
With  blandishment ;  each  bird  stooped  on  his  wing, 
I  named  them  as  they  passed.  viii.  349. 

Adam,  in  the  next  place,  describes  a  conference 
which  he  held  with  his  Maker  upon  the  subject  of 
solitude.  The  poet  here  represents  the  Supreme  Being 
as  making  an  essay  of  his  own  work,  and  putting  to 
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the  trial  that  reasoning  faculty  with  which  he  had 
endued  his  creature.  Adam  urges,  in  this  divine 
colloquy,  the  impossibility  of  his  being  happy,  though 
he  was  the  inhabitant  of  Paradise,  and  lord  of  the 
whole  creation,  without  the  conversation  and  society 
of  some  rational  creature  who  should  partake  those 
blessings  with  him.  This  dialogue,  which  is  supported 
chiefly  by  the  beauty  of  the  thoughts,  without  other 
poetical  ornaments,  is  as  fine  a  part  as  any  in  the  whole 
poem.  The  more  the  reader  examines  the  justness  and 
delicacy  of  its  sentiments,  the  more  he  will  find  himself 
pleased  with  it.  The  poet  has  wonderfully  preserved 
the  character  of  majesty  and  condescension  in  the 
Creator,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  of  humility  and 
adoration  in  the  creature,  as  particularly  in  the  follow 
ing  lines : — 

Thus  I  presumptuous  ;  and  the  vision  bright, 

As  with  a  smile  more  brightened,  thus  replied,  &c.     viii.  367- 

I  with  leave  of  speech  implored, 
And  humble  deprecation,  thus  replied  : 
"  Let  not  my  words  offend  thee,  Heavenly  power, 
My  Maker,  be  propitious  while  I  speak,"  &c.  viii.  377. 

Adam  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  his  second 
sleep,  and  of  the  dream  in  which  he  beheld  the  forma 
tion  of  Eve.  The  new  passion  that  was  awakened  iu 
him  at  the  sight  of  her  is  touched  very  finely : — 

Under  his  forming  hands  a  creature  grew, 
Manlike,  but  diff'rent  sex  :  so  lovely  fair, 
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That  what  seemed  fair  in  all  the  world,  seemed  now 

Mean,  or  in  her  summed  up,  in  her  contained, 

And  in  her  looks,  which  from  that  time  infused 

Sweetness  into  my  heart,  unfelt  before  ; 

And  into  all  things  from  her  air  inspired, 

The  Spirit  of  love  and  amorous  delight.  •  viii.  470. 

Adam's  distress  upon  losing  sight  of  this  beautiful 
phantom,  with  his  exclamations  of  joy  and  gratitude  at 
the  discovery  of  a  real  creature,  who  resembled  the 
apparition  which  had  been  presented  to  him  in  his 
dream ;  the  approaches  he  makes  to  her,  and  his 
manner  of  courtship,  are  all  laid  together  in  a  most 
exquisite  propriety  of  sentiments. 

Though  this  part  of  the  poem  is  worked  up  with 
great  warmth  and  spirit,  the  love  which  is  described 
in  it  is  every  way  suitable  to  a  state  of  innocence.  If 
the  reader  compares  the  description  which  Adam  here 
gives  of  his  leading  Eve  to  the  nuptial  bower  with 
that  which  Mr.  Dryden  has  made  on  the  same  occasion 
in  a  scene  of  his  Fall  of  Man,  he  will  be  sensible  of  the 
great  care  which  Milton  took  to  avoid  all  thoughts  on 
so  delicate  a  subject  that  might  be  offensive  to  religion 
or  good  manners.  The  sentiments  are  chaste,  but  not 
cold  ;  and  convey  to  the  mind  ideas  of  the  most  trans 
porting  passion  and  of  the  greatest  purity.  What  a 
noble  mixture  of  rapture  and  innocence  has  the  author 
joined  together,  in  the  reflection  which  Adam  makes  on 
fh«  pleasures  of  love,  compared  to  those  of  sense ! 
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Thus  have  I  told  thee  all  my  state,  and  brought 

My  story  to  the  sum  of  earthly  bliss 

Which  I  enjoy  ;  and  must  confess  to  find 

In  all  things  else  delight  indeed,  but  such 

As  used  or  not,  works  in  the  mind  no  change 

Nor  vehement  desire  ;  these  delicacies 

I  mean  of  taste,  sight,  smell,  herbs,  fruits,  and  flowers, 

Walks,  and  the  melody  of  birds  :  but  here 

Far  otherwise,  transported  I  behold, 

Transported  touch  ;  here  passion  first  I  felt, 

Commotion  strange  !  in  all  enjoyments  else 

Superior  and  unmoved,  here  only  weak 

Against  the  charm  of  beauty's  powerful  glance. 

Or  nature  failed  in  me,  and  left  some  part 

Not  proof  enough  such  object  to  sustain  ; 

Or  from  my  side  subducting,  took  perhaps 

More  than  enough ;  at  least  on  her  bestowed 

Too  much  of  ornament,  in  outward  show 

Elaborate,  of  inward  less  exact.  viii.  521. 

'•      *  ^S 

When  I  approach 

Her  loveliness,  so  absolute  she  seems, 
And  in  herself  complete,  so  well  to  know 
Her  own,  that  what  she  wills  to  do  or  say, 
Seems  wisest,  virtuousest,  discreetest,  best ; 
All  higher  knowledge  in  her  presence  falls 
Degraded  :  wisdom  in  discourse  with  her 
Loses,  discountenanced,  and  like  folly  shows  : 
Authority  and  reason  on  her  wait, 
As  one  intended  first,  not  after  made 
Occasionally ;  and  to  consummate  all, 
Greatness  of  mind  and  nobleness  their  seat 
Build  in  her  loveliest,  and  create  an  awe 
About  her,  as  a  guard  angelic  placed.  viii.  546. 

These  sentiments  of  love  in  our  first  parent  gave  the 
augel  such  an  insight  into  human  nature,  that  he  seems 
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apprenensive  of  the  evils  which  might  befall  the  species 
in  general,  as  well  as  Adamjn  particular,  from  the 
excess  of  this  passion.  He  therefore  fortifies  him 
against  it  by  timely  admonitions ;  which  very  artfully 
prepare  the  mind  of  the  reader  for  the  occurrences  of  the 
next  book,  where  the  weakness,  of  which  Adam  here 
gives  such  distant  discoveries,  brings  about  that  fatal 
event  which  is  the  subject  of  the  poem.  His  discourse, 
which  follows  the  gentle  rebuke  he  received  from  the 
angel,  shows  that  his  love,  however  violent  it  might 
appear,  was  still  founded  in  reason,  and  consequently 
not  improper  for  Paradise : 

Neither  her  outside  formed  so  fair,  nor  aught 
In  procreation  common  to  all  kinds, 
Though  higher  of  the  genial  bed  by  far, 
And  with  mysterious  reverence  I  deem, 
'     So  much  delights  me,  as  those  graceful  acts, 
Those  thousand  decencies  that  daily  flow 
From  all  her  words  and  actions  mixed  with  love 
And  sweet  compliance,  which  declare  unfeigned 
Union  of  mind,  or  in  us  both  one  soul ; 
Harmony  to  behold  in  wedded  pair  !  viii.  596. 

Adam's  speech  at  parting  with  the  angel  has  in  it  a 
deference  and  gratitude  agreeable  to  an  inferior  nature, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  certain  dignity  and  greatness 
suitable  to  tha  father  of  mankind  in  his  state  of 
innocence. 
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In  te  omnis  doinus  inclinata  recumbit. 

VIRG.  Mn.  xii.  59. 

On  thee  the  fortunes  of  our  house  depend. 
IF  we  look  into  tlie  three  great  heroic  poems  which 
have  appeared  in  the  world,  we  may  observe  that  they 
are  built  upon  very  slight  foundations.  Homer  lived 
near  300  years  after  the  Trojan  war  ;  and,  as  the 
writing  of  history  was  not  then  in  use  among  the 
Greeks,  we  may  very  well  suppose  that  the  tradition 
of  Achilles  and  Ulysses  had  brought  down  but  very 
few  particulars  to  his  knowledge  ;  though  there  is  no 
question  but  he  has  wrought  into  his  two  poems  such 
of  their  remarkable  adventures  as  were  still  talked  of 
among  his  contemporaries. 

The  story  of  -ZEneas,  on  which  Yirgil  founded  his 
poem,  was  likewise  very  bare  of  circumstances,  and 
by  that  means  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  em 
bellishing  it  with  fiction,  and  giving  a  full  range  to 
his  own  invention.  We  find,  however,  that  he  has 
interwoven  in  the  course  of  his  fable  the  principal 
particulars,  which  were  generally  believed  among 
the  Eomans,  of  ^Eneas's  voyage  and  settlement 
in  Italy. 

The  reader  may  find  an  abridgment  of  the  whole 
story,  as  collected  out  of  the  ancient  historians,  and 
as  it  was  received  among  the  Romans,  in  Dionysius 
Halicarnassus. 
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Since  none  of  the  critics  have  considered  Virgil's 
fable  with  relation  to  this  history  of  JEneas,  it  may 
not,  perhaps,  be  amiss  to  examine  it  in  this  light,  so 
far  as  regards  my  present  purpose.  Whoever  looks 
into  the  abridgment  above  mentioned  will  find  that 
the  character  of  ^Eneas  is  filled  with  piety  to  the 
gods  and  a  superstitious  observation  of  prodigies, 
oracles,  and  predictions.  Yirgil  has  not  only  pre 
served  this  character  in  the  person  of  JEneas,  but  has 
given  a  place  in  his  poem  to  those  particular  prophe 
cies  which  he  found  recorded  of  him  in  history  and 
tradition.  The  poet  took  the  matters  of  fact  as  they 
came  down  to  him,  and  circumstanced  them  after  his 
own  manner,  to  make  them  appear  the  more  natural, 
agreeable,  or  surprising.  I  believe  very  many  readers 
have  been  shocked  at  that  ludicrous  prophecy  which 
one  of  the  harpies  pronounces  to  the  Trojans  in  the 
third  book :  namely,  that  before  they  had  built  their 
intended  city  they  should  be  reduced  by  hunger  to 
eat  their  very  tables.  But,  when  they  hear  that  this 
was  one  of  the  circumstances  that  had  been  trans 
mitted  to  the  Romans  in  the  history  of  JEneas,  they 
will  think  the  poet  did  very  well  in  taking  notice  of 
it.  The  historian  above  mentioned  acquaints  us,  that 
a  prophetess  had  foretold  JEneas,  he  should  take  his 
voyage  Avestward,  till  his  companions  should  eat  their 
tables  ;  and  that  accordingly,  upon  his  landing  in 
Italy,  as  they  were  eating  their  flesh  upon  cakes  ef 
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bread  for  want  of  other  conveniences,  they  afterwards 
fed  on  the  cakes  themselves ;  upon  which  one  of  the 
company  said  merrily,  "  We  are  eating  our  tables." 
They  immediately  took  the  hint,  says  the  historian, 
and  concluded  the  prophecy  to  be  fulfilled.  As  Virgil 
did  not  think  it  proper  to  omit  so  material  a  parti 
cular  in  the  history  of  ^Eneas,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  consider  with  how  much  judgment  he  has  quali 
fied  it,  and  taken  off  everything  that  might  have 
appeared  improper  for  a  passage  in  an  heroic  poem. 
The  prophetess  who  foretells  it  is  a  hungry  harpy, 
as  the  person  who  discovers  it  is  young  Ascanius. 

Heus  I  etiam  mensas  consumimus  !  inquit  lulus. 

;En.  vii.  lia 

See  !  we  devour  the  plates  on  which  we  fed. 

DRYDEV 

Such  an  observation,  which  is  beautiful  in  the 
mouth  of  a  boy,  would  have  been  ridiculous  from 
any  other  of  the  company.  I  am  apt  to  think  that 
the  changing  of  the  Trojan  fleet  into  water-nymphs, 
which  is  the  most  violent  machine  in  the  whole  ^Eneid, 
and  has  given  offence  to  several  critics,  may  be 
accounted  for  the  same  way.  Yirgil  himself,  before 
he  begins  that  relation,  premises  that  what  he  was 
going  to  tell  appeared  incredible,  but  that  it  was  justi 
fied  by  tradition.  What  further  confirms  me  that  this 
change  of  the  fleet  was  a  celebrated  circumstance  in 
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the  history  of  ^Eueas,  is,  that  Ovid  lias  given  a  place 
to  the  same  metamorphosis  in  his  account  of  the 
heathen  mythology. 

None  of  the  critics  I  have  met  with  have  considered 
the  fable  of  the  ^]neid  in  this  light,  and  taken 
notice  how  the  tradition  on  which  it  was  founded 
authorises  those  parts  in  it  which  appear  the  most 
exceptionable.  I  hope  the  length  of  this  reflection 
will  not  make  it  unacceptable  to  the  curious  part  of 
my  readers. 

The  history  which  was  the  basis  of  Milton's  poem 
is  still  shorter  than  either  that  of  the  Iliad  or  ^Eueid. 
The  poet  has  likewise  taken  care  to  insert  every 
circumstance  of  it  in  the  body  of  his  fable/  The 
ninth  book,  which  we  are  here  to  consider,  is  raised 
upon  that  brief  account  in  Scripture,  wherein  we 
are  told  that  the  serpent  was  more  subtle  than  any 
beast  in  the  field ;  that  he  tempted  the  woman  to  eat 
of  the  forbidden  fruit ;  that  she  was  overcome  by  this 
temptation,  and  that  Adam  followed  her  example. 
From  these  few  particulars  Milton  has  formed  one 
of  the  most  entertaining  fables  that  invention  ever 
produced.  He  has  disposed  of  these  several  circum 
stances  among  so  many  beautiful  and  natural  fictions 
of  his  own,  that  his  whole  story  looks  only  like 
a  comment  upon  sacred  writ,  or  rather  seems  to  be 
a  full  and  complete  relation  of  what  the  other  is 
only  in  epitome.  I  have  insisted  the  longer  on  this 
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consideration,  as  I  look  upon  tho  disposition  and 
contrivance  of  the  fable  to  be  the  principal  beauty  of 
the  ninth  book,  which  has  more  story  in  it,  and  is 
-  fuller  of  incidents  than  any  other  in  the  whole  poem. 
Satan's  traversing  the  globe,  and  still  keeping  within 
the  shadow  of  the  night,  as  fearing  to  be  discovered 
by  the  angel  of  the  sun,  who  had  before  detected 
him,  is  one  of  those  beautiful  imaginations  with 
which  he  introduces  this  his  second  series  of  adven 
tures.  Having  examined  the  nature  of  every  creature, 
and  found  out  one  which  was  the  most  proper  for 
his  purpose,  he  again  returns  to  Paradise  ;  and  to 
avoid  discovery,  sinks  by  night  with  a  river  that  ran 
under  the  garden,  and  rises  up  again  through  a 
fountain  that  issued  from  it  by  the  tree  of  life.  vThe 
poet  who,  as  we  have  before  taken  notice,  speaks 
as  little  as  possible  in  his  own  person,  and,  after  the 
example  of  Homer,  fills,  every  part  of  his  work  with 
manners  and  characters,  introduces  a  soliloquy  of  this 
infernal  agent,  who  was  thus  restless  in  the  destruc 
tion  of  man.  He  is  then  described  as  gliding  through 
the  garden  under  the  resemblance  of  a  mist,  in  order 
to  find  out  that  creature  in  which  he  designed  to 
tempt  our  first  parents.  This  description  has  some 
thing  in  it  very  poetical  and  surprising : — 

So  saying,  through  each  thicket  dank  or  dry, 

Like  a  black  mist  low  creeping,  he  held  on 

His  midnight  search,  where  soonest  he  might  find 
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The  serpent :  him  fast  sleeping  soon  he  found 

In  labyrinth  of  many  a  round  self-roll'd, 

His  head  the  midst,  well  stored  with  subtle  wiles. 

ix.  179. 

The  author  afterwards  gives  us  a  description  of 
the  morning,  which  is  wonderfully  suitable  to  a  divine 
poem,  and  peculiar  to  that  first  season  of  'nature.  He 
repjresents  the  earth,  before  it  was  cursed,  as  a  great 
altar,  breathing  out  its  incense  from  all  parts,  and 
sending  up  a  pleasant  savour  to  the  nostrils  of  its 
Creator ;  to  which  he  adds  a  noble  idea  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  as  offering  their  morning  worship,  and 
filling  up  the  universal  consort  of  praise  and  adora 
tion: 

Now  when  as  sacred  light  began  to  dawn 

In  Eden  on  the  humid  flowers,  that  breathed 

Their  morning  incense  ;  when  all  things  that  breathe 

From  th'  earth's  great  altar  send  up  silent  praise 

To  the  Creator,  and  His  nostrils  fill 

"With  grateful  smell ;  forth  came  the  human  pair, 

And  joined  their  vocal  worship  to  the  choir 

Of  creatures  wanting  voice.  •  ix.  192. 

The  dispute  which  follows  between  our  two  first 
parents  is  represented  with  great  art.  It  proceeds 
from  a  difference  of  judgment,  not  of  passion,  and 
is  managed  with,  reason,  not  with  heat.  It  is  such  a 
dispute  as  we  may  suppose  might  have  happened  in 
Paradise,  had  man  continued  happy  and  innocent. 
There  is  a  great  delicacy  in  the  moralities  which  are 
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interspersed  in  Adam's  discourse,  and  which  the  most 
ordinary  reader  cannot  but  take  notice  of.  The  force 
of  love  which  the  father  of  mankind  so  finely  describes 
in  the  eighth  book,  and  which  is  inserted  in  my  last 
Saturday's  paper,  shows  itself  here  in  many  beautiful 
instances;  as  in  those  fond  regards  he  casts  towards 
Eve  at  her  parting  from  him  : — 

Her  long  with  ardent  look  his  eye  pursued 

Delight&d,  but  desiring  more  her  stay. 

Oft  he  to  her  his  charge  of  quick  return 

Repeated ;  she  to  him  as  oft  engaged 

To  be  returned  by  noon  amid  the  bower,     ix.  .W. 

In  his  impatience  and  amusement  during  her  absence: 

Adam,  the  while, 

Waiting  desirous  her  return,  had  wove 
Of  choicest  flowers,  a  garland  to  adorn 
Her  tresses,  and  her  rural  labours  crown, 
As  reapers  oft  are  wont  their  harvest  queen. 
Great  joy  he  promised  to  his  thoughts,  and  new 
Solace  in  her  return,  so  long  delayed.  ix.  838. 

But  particularly  in  that  passionate  speech,  where, 
seeing  her  irrecoverably  lost,  he  resolves  to  perish  with 
her,  rather  than  to  live  without  her  : 

Some  cursed  fraud 

Of  enemy  hath  beguiled  thee,  yet  unknown, 
And  me  with  thee  hath  ruined  ;  for  with  thee, 
Certain,  my  resolution  is  to  die  : 
How  can  I  live  without  thee  ?    How  forego 
Thy  sweet  converse,  and  love  so  dearly  joined, 
To  live  again  in  these  wild  woods  forlorn  ? 
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Should  God  create  another  Eve,  and  I 

Another  rib  afford,  yet  loss  of  thee 

Would  never  from  my  heart ;  no,  no  !  I  feel 

The  link  of  nature  draw  me  :  flesh  of  flesh, 

Bone  of  my  bone  thou  art,  and  from  thy  state 

Mine  never  shall  be  parted,  bliss  or  woe  !       ix.  904. 

The  beginning  of  this  speech,  and  the  preparation  to 
it,  are  animated  with  the  same  spirit  as  the  conclusion, 
which  I  have  here  quoted. 

The  several  wiles  which  are  put  in  practice  bj  the 
tempter,  when  he  found  Eve  separated  from  her  hus 
band,  the  many  pleasing  images  of  nature  which  are 
intermixed  in  this  part  of  the  story,  with  its  gradual 
and  regular  progress  to  the  fatal  catastrophe,  are  so 
very  remarkable,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  point 
out  their  respective  beauties. 

I  have  avoided  mentioning  any  particular  simili 
tudes  in  my  remarks  on  this  great  work,  because  I . 
have  given  a  general  account  of  them  in  my  paper 
on  the  first  book.  There  is  one,  however,  in  this 
part  of  the  poem  which  I  shall  here  quote,  as  it  is 
not  only  very  beautiful,  but  the  closest  of  any  in  the 
whole  poem  :  I  mean  that  where  the  serpent  is  de 
scribed  as  rolling  forward  in  all  his  pride,  animated  by 
the  evil  spirit,  and  conducting  Eve  to  her  destruction, 
while  Adam  was  at  too  great  a  distance  from  her  to 
give  her  his  assistance.  These  several  particulars  are 
all  of  them  wrought  into  the  following  similitude  : — 
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Hope  elevates,  and  joy 

Brightens  his  crest ;  as  when  a  wandef  ing  fire, 
Compact  of  unctuous  vapour,  which  the  night 
Condenses,  and  the  cold  environs  round, 
Kindled  through  agitation  to  a  flame, 
Which  oft,  they  say,  some  evil  spirit  attends, 
Hovering  and  blazing  with  delusive  light, 
Misleads  the  amazed  night-wanderer  from  his  way 
To  bogs  and  mires,  and  oft  through  pond  or  pool, 
There  swallowed  up  and  lost,  from  succour  far. 

ix.  633. 

That  secret  intoxication  of  pleasure,  with  all  those 
transient  flushings  of  guilt  and  joy,  which  the  poet 
represents  in  our  first  parents  upon  their  eating  the 
forbidden  fruit,  to  those  flaggings  of  spirit,  damps 
of  sorrow,  and  mutual  accusations  which  succeed  it, 
are  conceived  with  a  wonderful  imagination,  and  de 
scribed  in  very  natural  sentiments. 

"When  Dido,  in  the  fourth  JEneid,  yielded  to  that 
fatal  temptation  which  ruined  her,  Yirgil  tells  us  the 
earth  trembled,  the  heavens  were  filled  with  flashes  of 
lightning,  and  the  nymphs  howled  upon  the  mountain 
tops.  Milton,  in  the  same  poetical  spirit,  has  described 
all  nature  as  disturbed  upon  Eve's  eating  the  forbidden 
fruit  :— 

So  saying,  her  rash  hand,  in  evil  hour, 
Forth  reaching  to  the  fruit,  she  plucked,  she  ate  : 
Earth  felt  the  wound,  and  nature,  from  her  seat 
Sighing  through  all  her  works,  gave  signs  of  woe, 
That  all  was  lost.  ix.  7&0. 
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Upoju  Adam's  falling  into  the  same  guilt,  the  whole 
creation  appears  a  second  time  in  convulsions  : — 

He  scrupled  not  to  eat 

Against  his  better  knowledge ;  not  deceived, 
But  fondly  overcome  with  female  charm. 
Earth  trembled  from  her  entrails,  as  again 
In  pangs,  and  nature  gave  a  second  groan  ; 
Sky  lowered,  and,  muttering  thunder,  some  sad  drops 
Wept,  at  completing  of  the  mortal  sin.  ix.  997. 

As  all  nature  suffered  by  the  guilt  of  our  first 
parents,  these  symptoms  of  trouble  and  consternation 
are  wonderfully  imagined,  not  only  as  prodigies,  but 
as  marks  of  her  sympathising  in  the  fall  of  man. 

Adam's  .converse  with  Eve,  after  having  eaten  the 
forbidden  fruit,  is  an  exact  copy  of  that  between 
Jupiter  and  Juno  in  the  fourteenth  Iliad.  Juno  there 
approaches  Jupiter  with  the  girdle  which  she  had 
received  from  Venus ;  upon  which  he  tells  her,  that 
she  appeared  more  charming  and  desirable  than  she 
had  ever  done  before,  even  when  their  loves  were  at 
the  highest.  The  poet  afterwards  describes  them  as 
reposing  on  a  summit  of  Mount  Ida,  which  produced 
under  them  a  bed  of  flowers,  the  lotus,  the  crocus,  and 
the  hyacinth ;  and  concludes  his  description  with  their 
falling  asleep. 

Let  the  reader  compare  this  with  the  following 
passage  in  Milton,  which  begins  with  Adam's  speech 
to  Eve  :— 
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For  never  did  thy  beauty,  since  the  day 
I  saw  thee  first  and  wedded  thee,  adorned 
With  all  perfections,  so  inflame  my  sense 
With  ardour  to  enjoy  thee,  fairer  now 
Than  ever,  bounty  of  this  virtuous  tree. 

So  said  he,  and  forbore  not  glance  or  toy 
Of  amorous  intent,  well  understood 
Of  Eve,  whose  eye  darted  contagious  fire. 
Her  hand  he  seized,  and  to  a  shady  bank, 
Thick  over  head  with  verdant  roof  embowered, 
He  led  her  nothing  loth  ;  flowers  were  the  couch, 
Pansies,  and  violets,  and  asphodel, 
And  hyacinth,  earth's  freshest,  softest,  lap. 
There  they  their  fill  of  love  and  love's  disport 
Took  largely,  of  their  mutual  guilt  the  seal, 
The  solace  of  their  sin,  till  dewy  sleep 
Oppressed  them.  ix.  1029. 

As  no  poet  seems  ever  to  have  studied  Homer  more,  or 
to  have  resembled  him  in  the  greatness  of  genius,  than 
Milton,  I  think  I  should  have  given  but  a  very  im 
perfect  account  of  his  beauties  if  I  had  not  observed 
the  most  remarkable  passages  which  look  like  parallels 
in  these  two  great  authors.  I  might,  in  the  cpurse  of 
these  criticisms,  have  taken  notice  of  many  particular 
lines  and  expressions  which  are  translated  from  the 
Greek  poet ;  but  as  I  thought  this  would  have  appeared 
too  minute  and  over-curious,  I  have  purposely  omitted 
th-em.  The  greater  incidents,  -however,  are  not  only 
set  off  by  being  shown  in  the  same  light  with  several 
of  the  same  nature  in  Homer,  but  by  that  means  may 
be  also  guarded  against  the  cavils  of  the  tasteless  or 
ignorant. 
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Quis  talia  fando 

Temperet  d  lachrymis  ?  VIRG.  Mn.  ii.  6. 

Who  can  relate  such  woes  without  a  tear  ? 

THE  Tenth  Book  of  "  Paradis.o  Lost  "  lias  a  greater 
variety  of  persons  in  it  than  &ny  other  in  the  whole 
poem.  The  author,  upon  the  winding  up  of  his  action, 
introduces  all  those  who  had  any  concern  in  it,  and 
shows  with  great  beauty  the  influence  which  it  had  upon 
each  of  them.  It  is  like  the  last  act  of  a  well-  written 
tragedy,  in  which  all  who  had  a  part  in  it  are  generally 
drawn  up  before  the  audience,  and  represented  under 
those  circumstances  in  which  the  determination  of  the 
action  places  them. 

I  shall,  therefore,  consider  this  book  under  four 
heads,  in  relation  to  the  celestial,  the  infernal,  the 
human,  and  the  imaginary  persons  who  have  their  re 
spective  parts  allotted  in  it. 

To  begin  with  the  celestial  persons.  The  guardian 
angels  of  Paradise  are  described  as  returning  to  heaven 
upon  the  fall  of  man,  in  order  to  approve  their  vigil 
ance  ;  their  arrival,  their  manner  of  reception,  with 
the  sorrow  which  appeared  in  themselves,  and  in  those 
spirits  who  are  said  to  rejoice  at  the  conversion  of  a 
sinner,  are  very  finely  laid  together  in  the  following 
lines  :  — 

Up  into  heaven  from  Paradise  in  haste 
Th'  angelic  guards  ascended,  mute  and  sad 
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For  man  ;  for  of  his  state  by  this  they  knew  : 

Much  wondering  how  the  subtle  fiend  had  stolen 

Entrance  unseen.     Soon  as  th'  unwelcome  news 

From  earth  arrived  at  heaven  gate,  displeased 

All  were  who  heard  ;  dim  sadness  did  not  spare 

That  time  celestial  visages ;  yet  mixt 

"With  pity,  violated  not  their  bliss. 

About  the  new-arrived,  in  multitudes 

Th'  ethereal  people  ran,  to  hear  and  know 

How  all  befell.     They  towards  the  throne  supreme 

Accountable  made  haste,  to  make  appear, 

With  righteous  plea,  their  utmost  vigilance, 

And  easily  approved  :  when  the  Most  High 

Eternal  Father,  from  His  secret  cloud 

Amidst,  in  thunder  uttered  thus  His  voice.          x.  17. 

The  same  Divine  Person  who,  in  the  foregoing  parts 
of  this  poem,  interceded  for  our  first  parents  before 
their  fall,  overthrew  the  rebel  angels,  and  created  the 
world,  is  now  represented  as  descending  to  Paradise, 
and  pronouncing  sentence  upon  the  three  offenders. 
The  cool  of  the  evening  being  a  circumstance  with 
which  Holy  Writ  introduces  this  great  scene,  it  is 
poetically  described  by  our  author,  who  has  also  kept 
religiously  to  the  form  of  words  in  which  the  three 
several  sentences  were  passed  upon  Adam,  Eve,  and 
the  serpent.  He  has  rather  chosen  to  neglect  the 
numerousness  of  his  verse  than  to  deviate  from  those 
speeches  which  are  recorded  on  this  great  occasion. 
The  guilt  and  confusion  of  our  first  parents,  standing 
naked  before  their  judge,  is  touched  with  great  beauty. 
Upon  the  arrival  of  Sin  and  Death  into  the  works  of 
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the   creation,   the   Almighty  is   again  introduced  as 
speaking  to  His  angels  that  surrounded  Him  : — 

"  See  !  with  what  heat  these  dogs  of  hell  advance, 

To  waste  and  havoc  yonder  world,  which  I 

So  fair  and  good  created,"  &c.  x.  616. 

The  following  passage  is  formed  upon  that  glorious 
image  in  Holy  Writ,  which  compares  the  voice  of  an 
innumerable  host  of  angels  uttering  hallelujahs  to  the 
voice  of  mighty  thunderings,  or  of  many  waters  : — 

He  ended,  and  the  heavenly  audience  loud 

Sung  hallelujah,  as  the  sound  of  seas, 

Through  multitude  that  sung  :  "  Just  are  Thy  ways, 

Righteous  are  Thy  decrees  on  all  Thy  works ; 

Who  can  extenuate  Thee  ?  "  x.  641. 

Though  the  author,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  poem, 
and  particularly  in  the  book  we  are  now  examining, 
has  infinite  allusions  to  places  of  Scripture,  I  have 
only  taken  notice  in  my  remarks  of  such  as  are  of  a 
poetical  nature,  and  which  are  woven  with  great  beauty 
into  the  body  of  his  fable.  Of  this  kind  is  that  passage 
in  the  present  book  where,  describing  Sin  and  Death 
as  marching  through  the  works  of  nature,  he  adds  : — 

Behind  her  Death 

Close  following  pace  for  pace,  not  mounted  yet 
On  his  pale  horse.  x.  588. 

Which  alludes  to  that  passage  in  Scripture  so  wonder 
fully  poetical  and  terrifying  to  the  imagination,  "  And 
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I  looked,  and  behold  a  pale  horse,  and  his  name  that 
sat  on  him  was  Death,  and  Hell  followed  with  him : 
and  power  was.  given  unto  them  over  the  fourth  part 
of  the  earth,  to  kill  with  sword,  and  with  hunger,  and 
with  sickness,  and  with  the  beasts  of  the  earth."  Under 
this  first  head  of  celestial  persons  we  must  likewise 
take  notice  of  the  command  which  the  angels  received 
to  produce  the  several  changes  in  nature  and  sully  the 
beauty  of  the  creation.  Accordingly  thay  are  repre 
sented  as  infecting  the  stars  and  planets  with  malig 
nant  influences,  weakening  the  light  of  the  sun,  bring- 
ing  down  the  winter  into  the  milder  regions  of  nature, 
planting  winds  and  storms  in  several  quarters  of  the 
sky,  storing  the  clouds  with  thunder,  and,  in  short, 
perverting  the  whole  frame  of  the  universe  to  the  con 
dition  of  its  criminal  inhabitants.  As  this  is  a  noble 
incident  in  the  poem,  the  following  lines,  in  which  we 
see  the  angels  heaving  up  the  earth,  and  placing  it  in 
a  different  posture  to  the  sun  from  what  it  had  before 
the  fall  of  man,  are  conceived  with  that  sublime  imagi 
nation  which  was  so  peculiar  to  this  great  author  :— 

Some  say  He  bid  His  angels  turn  askance 
The  poles  of  earth  twice  ten  degrees  and  more 
From  the  sun's  axle  ;  they  with  labour  pushed 
Oblique  the  centric  globe.  x.  668. 

We  are,  in  the  second  place,  to  consider  the  infernal 
agents  under  the  view  which  Milton  has  given  us  of 
them  in  this  book.  It  is  observed,  by  those  who  would 
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set  forth  the  greatness  of  Virgil's  plan,  that  he  conducts 
his  reader  through  all  the  parts  of  the  earth  which 
were  discovered  in  his  time.  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe, 
are  the  several  scenes  of  his  fable.  The  plan  of  Milton's 
poem  is  of  an  infinitely  greater  extent,  and  fills  the 
mind  with  many  more  astonishing  circumstances. 
Satan,  having  surrounded  the  eanh  seven  times, 
departs  at  length  from  Paradise.  We  then  see  him 
steering  his  course  among  the  constellations ;  and, 
after  having  traversed  the  whole  creation,  pursuing 
his  voyage  through  the  chaos,  and  entering  into  his 
own  infernal  dominions. 

His  first  appearance  in  the  assembly  of  fallen  angels 
is  worked  up  with  circumstances  which  give  a  de 
lightful  surprise  to  the  reader ;  but  there  is  no  incident 
in  the  whole  poem  which  does  this  more  than  the 
transformation  of  the  whole  audience,  that  follows  the 
account  their  leader  gives  them  of  his  expedition.  The 
gradual  change  of  Satan  himself  is  described  after 
Ovid's  manner,  and  may  vie  with  any  of  those  cele 
brated  transformations  which  are  looked  upon  as  the 
most  beautiful  parts  in  that  poet's  works.  Milton 
never  fails  of  improving  his  own  hints,  and  bestowing 
the  last  finishing  touches  to  every  incident  which  is 
admitted  into  his  poem.  The  unexpected  hiss  which 
arises  in  this  episode,  the  dimensions  and  bulk  of  Satan 
(so  much  superior  to  those  of  the  infernal  spirits  who 
lay  under  the  same  transformation),  with  the  annual 
F— 88 
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change  which  they  are  supposed  to  suffer,  are  instances 
of  this  kind.  The  beauty  of  the  diction  is  very  re 
markable  in  this  whole  episode,  as  I  have  observed,  in 
the  sixth  paper  of  these  my  remarks,  the  great  judg 
ment  with  which  it  was  contrived. 

The  parts  of  Adam  and  Eve,  or  the  human  persons, 
come  next  under  our  consideration.  Milton's  art  is 
nowhere  more  shown  than  in  his  conducting  the  parts 
of  these  our  first  parents.  The  representation  he  gives 
of  them,  without  falsifying  the  story,  is  wonderfully 
contrived  to  influence  the  reader  with  pity  and  com 
passion  towards  them.  Though  Adam  involves  JJie.. 
whole  species  in  misery,  his  crime  proceeds  from  a 
weakness  which  every  man  is  inclined  to  pardon  and 
commiserate,  as  it  seems  rather  the  frailty  of  human 
nature  than  of  the  person  who  offended.  Every  one  is 
apt  to  excuse  a  fault  which  he  himself  might  have 
fallen  into.  It  was  the  excess  of  love  for  Eve  that 
ruined  Adam  and  his  posterity.  I  need  not  add  that 
the  author  is  justified  in  this  particular  by  many  of 
the  Fathers  and  the  most  orthodox  writers.  Milton 
has  by  this  means  filled  a  great  part  of  his  poem  with 
that  kind  of  writing  which  the  French  critics  call  the 
tendre,  and  which  is  in  ,  a  particular  manner  engaging 
to  all  sorts  of  readers. 

Adam  and  Eve,  in  the  book  we  are  now  considering, 
are  likewise  drawn  with  such  sentiments  as  do  not  only 
interest  the  reader  in  their  afflictions,  but  raise  in  him 
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the  most  melting  passions  of  humanity  and  commisera 
tion.  When  Adam  sees  the  several  changes  of  nature 
produced  about  him,  he.  appears  in  a  disorder  of  mind 
suitable  to  one  who  had  forfeited  both  his  innocence 
and  happiness;  he  is  filled  with  horror,  remorse, 
despair;  in  the  anguish  of  his  heart  he  expostulates 
with  his  Creator  for  having  given  him  an  unasked 
existence  : — 

Did  I  request  Thee,  Maker,  from  my  clay 

To  mould  me  man  ?    Did  I  solicit  thee 

From  darkness  to  promote  me  ?  or  here  place 

In  this  delicious  garden  ?    As  my  will 

Concurred  not  to  my  being,  'twere  but  right 

And  equal  to  reduce  me  to  my  dust, 

Desirous  to  resign,  and  render  back 

All  I  received.  x.  743. 

He  immediately  after  recovers  from  his  presumption, 
owns  his  doom  to  be  just,  and  begs  that  the  death 
which  is  threatened  him  may  be  inflicted  on  him : — 

Why  delays 

His  hand  to  execute  what  His  decree 
Fixed  on  this  day  ?    Why  do  I  over-live  ? 
Why  am  I  mocked  with  death,  and  lengthened  out 
To  deathless  pain  ?    How  gladly  would  I  meet 
Mortality  my  sentence,  and  be  earth 
Insensible  !  how  glad  would  lay  me  down, 
As  in  my  mother's  lap  !     There  I  should  rest 
And  sleep  secure  ;  his  dreadful  voice  no  more 
Would  thunder  in  my  ears  :  no  fear  of  worse 
To  me,  and  to  my  offspring,  would  torment  me 
With  cruel  expectation.  x.  771. 
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This  whole  speech  is  full  of  the  like  emotion,  and 
Taried  with  all  those  sentiments  which  we  may  suppose 
natural  to  a  mind  so  broken  and  disturbed.  I  must 
not  omit  that  generous  concern  which  our  first  father 
shows  in  it  for  his  posterity,  and  which  is  so  proper  to 
affect  the  reader : — 

Hide  me  from  the  faca 

Of  God,  whom  to  behold  was  then  my  height 
Of  happiness  !  yet  well,  if  here  would  end 
The  misery ;  I  deserved  it,  and  would  bear 
My  own  deservings  :  but  this  will  not  serve  ; 
All  that  I  eat,  or  drink,  or  shall  beget, 
Is  propagated  curse.     O  voice  once  heard 
Delightfully,  i(  Increase  and  multiply  ;" 
Now  death  to  hear  !  x.  723. 

In  me  all 

Posterity  stands  curst !     Fair  patrimony 
That  I  must  leave  ye,  sons  !     O  were  I  able 
To  waste  it  all  myself,  and  leave  ye  none  ! 
So  disinherited,  how  would  ye  bless 
Me,  now  your  curse  !    Ah,  why  should  all  mankind, 
For  one  man's  fault,  thus  guiltless  be  condemned, 
If  guiltless  ?    But  from  me  what  can  proceed 
But  all  corrupt  ?  x.  817. 

Who  can  afterwards  behold  the  father  of  mankind, 
extended  upon  the  earth,  uttering  his  midnight  com 
plaints,  bewailing  his  existence,  and  wishing  for  death, 
without  sympathising  with  him  in  his  distress ! 

Thus  Adam  to  himself  lamented  loud 
Through  the  still  night ;  not  now,  as  ere  man  fell, 
vrholesome  and  cool,  and  mild,  but  with  black  air, 
Accompanied  with  damps  an-d  dreadful  gloom, 
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Which  to  his  evil  conscience  represented 

All  things  with  double  terror.     On  the  ground 

Outstretched  he  lay  ;  on  the  cold  ground  !  and  oft 

Cursed  his  creation  ;  death  as  oft  accused 

Of  tardy  execution.  x.  845. 

The  part  of  Eve  in  this  book  is  no  less  passionate, 
and  apt  to  sway  the  reader  in  her  favour.  She  is 
represented  with  great  tenderness  as  approaching 
Adam,  but  is  spurn ed_from _him  with  a  spirit  of  up 
braiding  and  indignation  conformable  to  the  nature  of 
man,  whose  passions  had  now  gained  the  dominion 
over  him.  The  following  passage,  wherein  she  is  de 
scribed  as  renewing  her  addresses  to  him,  with  the 
whole  speech  that  follows  it,  have  something  in  them 
exquisitely  moving  and  pathetic  : — 

He  added  not,  and  from  her  turned ;  but  Eve,         "|  < 

Not  so  repulsed,  with  tears  that  ceased  not  flowing,   I 

And  tresses  all  disordered,  at  his  feet  \. 

Fell  humble  ;  and,  embracing  them,  besought 

His  peace,  and  thus  proceeded  in  her  plaint : — 

"  Forsake  me  not  thus,  Adam  !    Witness  Heaven 

What  love  sincere,  and  reverence  in  my  heart 

I  bear  thee,  and  unweeting  have  offended, 

Unhappily  deceived  !     Thy  suppliant 

I  beg,  and  clasp  thy  knees.     Bereave  me  not, 

Whereon  I  live,  thy  gentle  looks,  thy  aid, 

Thy  counsel,  in  this  uttermost  distress, 

My  only  strength  and  stay  !     Forlorn  of  thee, 

Whither  shall  I  be*take  me  ?  where  subsist  ? 

While  yet  we  live,  scarce  one  short  hour  perhaps, 

Between  us  two  let  there  be  peace,"  &c.  x,  909, 
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Adam's  reconcilement  to  her  is  worked  up  in  the 
same  spirit  of  tenderness.  Eve  afterwards  proposes 
to  her  husband,  in  the  blindness  of  her  despair,  that, 
to  prevent  their  guilt  from  descending  upon  posterity, 
they  should  resolve  to  live  childless ;  or,  if  that  could 
not  be  done,  they  should  seek  their  own  deaths  by 
violent  methods.  4js4>hose  sentiments  naturally  engage 
the  reader  to  regard  the  mother  of  mankind  with  more 
than  ordinary  commiseration,  they  likewise  contain  a 
very  fine  moral.  The  resolution,  of  dying  to  end  our 
miseries  does  not  show  such  a  degree  of  magnanimity 
as  a  resolution  to  bear  them,  and  submit  to  the  dis 
pensations  of  Providence.  Our  author  has,  therefore, 
with  great  delicacy,  represented  Eve  as  entertaining 
this  thought,  and  Adam  as  disapproving  it. 

We  are,  in  the  next  place,  to  consider  the  imaginary 
persons,  or  Death  and  Sin,  who  act  a  large  part  in  this 
book.  Such  beautiful  extended  allegories  are  certainly 
some  of  the  finest  compositions  of  genius ;  but,  as  I 

Vhave  before  observed,  are  not  agreeable  to  the  nature 
of  an  heroic  poem.  This  of  Sin  and  Death  is  very  ex 
quisite  in  its  kind,  if  not  considered  as  a  part  of  such 
a  work.  The  truths  contained  in  it  are  so  clear  and 
open,  that  I  shall  not  lose  time  in  explaining  them,  but 
shall  only  observe  that  a  reader  who  knows  the  strength 
of  the  English  tongue  will  be  amazed  to  think  how 
the  poet  could  find  such  apt  words  and  phrases  to 
describe  the  actions  of  those  two  imaginary  persons, 
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and  particularly  in  that  part  where  Death  is  exhibited 
as  forming  a  bridge  over  the  chaos — a  work  suitable  to 
the  genius  of  Milton. 

Since  the  subject  I  am  upon  gives  me  an  opportunity 
of  speaking  more  at  large  of  such  shadowy  and  imagi 
nary  persons  as  may  be  introduced  into  heroic  poems,  I 
shall  beg  leave  to  explain  myself  in  a  matter  which  is 
curious  in  its  kind,  and  which  none  of  the  critics  have 
treated  of.  It  is  certain  Homer  and  Yirgil  are  full  of 
imaginary  persons,  who  are  very  beautiful  in  poetry, 
when  they  are  just  shown  without  being  engaged  in  any 
series  of  action.  Homer,  indeed,  represents  Sleep  as  a 
person,  and  ascribes  a  short  part  to  him  in  his  "  Iliad ; " 
but  we  must  consider  that  though  we  now  regard  such 
a  person  as  entirely  shadowy  and  unsubstantial,  the 
heathens  made  statues  of  him,  placed  him  in  their 
temples,  and  looked  upon  him  as  a  real  deity.  When 
Homer  makes  use  of  other  such  allegorical  persons,  it 
is  only  in  short  expressions,  which  convey  an  ordinary 
thought  to  the  mind  in  the  most  pleasing  manner,  and 
may  rather  bo  looked  upon  as  poetical  phrases  than 
allegorical  descriptions.  Instead  of  telling  us  that  men 
naturally  fly  when  they  are  terrified,  he  introduces  the 
persons  of  Flight  and  Fear,  who,  he  tells  us,  are  in 
separable  companions.  Instead  of  saying  that  the  time 
was  come  when  Apollo  ought  to  ^  have  received  his  re 
compense,  he  tells  us  that  the  hours  brought  him  his 
reward.  Instead  of  describing  the  effects  which 
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Minerva's  aegis  produced  in  battle,  he  tells  us  that  the 
brims  of  it  were  encompassed  by  Terror,  Rout,  Discord, 
Fury,  Pursuit,  Massacre,  and  Death.  In  the  same 
figure  of  speaking  he  represents  Victory  as  following 
Diomedes,  Discord  as  the  mother  of  funerals  and 
mourning,  Venus  as  dressed  by  the  Graces,  Bellona 
as  wearing  Terror  and  Consternation  like  a  garment. 
I  might  give  several  other  instances  out  of  Homer,  as 
well  as  a  great  many  out  of  Virgil.  Milton  has  like- 
wise  very  often  made  use  of  the  same  way  of  speaking, 
as  where  he  tells  us  that  Victory  sat  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  Messiah  when  he  marched  forth  against  the 


rebel  angels ;  that,  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  the  Hours 
"  unbarred  the  gates  of  light,"  that  Discord  was  the 
daughter  of  Sin.  Of  the  same  nature  are  those  ex 
pressions  where,  describing  the  singing  of  the  night 
ingale,  he  adds,  "  Silence  was  pleased ; "  and  upon 
the  Messiah's  bidding  peace  to  the  chaos,  "  Confusion 
heard  his  voice."  I  might  add  innumerable  instances 
of  our  poet's  writing  in  this  beautiful  figure.  It  is 
plain  that  these  I  have  mentioned,  in  which  persons  of 
an  imaginary  nature  are  introduced,  are  such  short 
allegories  as  are  not  designed  to  be  taken  in  the  literal 
sense,  but  only  to  convey  particular  circumstances  to 
the  reader  after  an  unusual  and  entertaining  manner. 
But  when  such  persons  are  introduced  as  principal 
actors,  and  engaged  in  a  series  of  adventures,  they  take 
too  much  upon  them ;  and  are  by  no  means  proper  for 
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an  heroic  poem,  which  ought  to  appear  credible  in  its 
principal  parts.  I  cannot  forbear,  therefore,  thinking 
that  Sin  and  Death  are  as  improper  agents  in  a  work 
of  this  nature,  as  Strength  and  Necessity  in  one  of  the, 
tragedies  of  ^Eschylus,  who  represented  those  two 
persons  nailing  down  Prometheus  to  a  rock,  for  which 
he  has  been  justly  censured  by  the  greatest  critics.  I 
do  not  know  any  imaginary  person  made  use  of  in  a 
more  sublime  manner  of  thinking  than  that  in  one  of 
the  prophets,  who,  describing  God  as  descending  from 
heaven,  and  visiting  the  sins  of  mankind,  adds  that 
dreadful  circumstance,  "  Before  him  went  the  Pesti 
lence."  It  is  certain  this  imaginary  person  might  have 
been  described  in  all  her  purple  spots.  The  Fever 
might  have  marched  before  her,  Pain  might  have  stood 
on  her  right  hand,  Frenzy  on  her  left,  and  Death  in  her 
rear.  She  might  have  been  introduced  as  gliding  down 
from  the  tail  of  a  comet,  or  darting  upon  the  earth  in 
a  flash  of  lightning.  She  might  have  tainted  the 
atmosphere  with  her  breath.  The  very  glaring  of  her 
eyes  might  have  scattered  infection.  But  I  believe 
every  reader  will  think,  that  in  such  sublime  writings 
the  mentioning  of  her,  as  it  is  done  in  Scripture,  has 
something  in  it  more  just,  as  well  as  great,  than  all  that 
the  most  fanciful  poet  could  have  bestowed  upon  her  in 
the  richness  of  his  imagination. 


F*— 88 
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Crudelis  ubiquc 
Luctus,  ubique  pavor,  et  plurima  mortis  imago. 

VIRG.  JEn.  ii.  368. 

All  parts  resound  with  tumults,  plaints,  and  fears, 
And  grisly  Death  in  sundry  shapes  appears. 

DRYDEN. 

MILTON  has  shown  a  wonderful  art  in  describing  that 
variety  of  passions  which  arose  in  our  first  parw*4&. 
upon  the  breach  of  the  commandment  that  had  boon 
given  them.  We  see  them  gradually  passing  froin^ne" 
triumph  of  their  guilt,  through  remorse,  shame,  despair, 
contrition,  prayer,  and  hope,  to  a  perfect  and  complete 
repentance.  At  the  end  of  the  Tenth  Book  they  are 
represented  as  prostrating  themselves  upon  the  ground, 
and  watering  the  earth  with  their  tears :  to  which  the 
poet  joins  this  beautiful  circumstance,  that  they  offered 
up  their  penitential  prayers  on  the  very  place  where 
their  judge  appeared  to  them  when  he  pronounced 
their  sentence : — 

They,  forthwith  to  the  place 
Repairing  where  He  judged  them,  prostrate  fell 
Before  Him  reverent,  and  both  confessed 
Humbly  their  faults,  and  pardon  begged,  with  tears 
"Watering  the  ground.  x.  1098. 

There  is  a  beauty  of  the  same  kind  in  a  tragedy  of 
Sophocles,  where  CEdipus,  after  having  put  out  his 
own  eyes,  instead  of  breaking  his  neck  from  the  palace 
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battlements,  which  furnishes  so  elegant  an  entertain 
ment  for  our  English  audience,  desires  that  he  may  be 
conducted  to  Mount  Cithseron,  in  order  to  end  his  life 
in  that  very  place  where  he  was  exposed  in  his  infancy, 
and  where  he  should  then  have  died  had  the  will  of  his 
parents  been  executed. 

As  the  author  never  fails  to  give  a  poetical  turn  to 
his  sentiments,  he  describes  in  the  beginning  of  this 
book  the  acceptance  which  these  their  prayers  met 
with  in  a  short  allegory  formed  upon  that  beautiful 
passage  in  Holy  Writ,  "  And  another  angel  came  and 
stood  at  the  altar,  having  a  golden  censer ;  and  there 
was  given  unto  him  much  incense,  that  he  should  offer 
it  with  the  prayers  of  all  saints  upon  the  golden  altar, 
which  was  before  the  throne  :  and  the  smoke  of  the 
incense,  which  came  with  the  prayers  of  the  saints, 
ascended  up  before  God  "  : — 

To  heaven  their  prayers 

Flew  up,  nor  missed  the  way,  by  envious  winds 
Blown  vagabond  or  frustrate ;  in  they  passed 
Dimensionless  through  heavenly  doors,  then  clad 
With  incense,  where  the  golden  altar  fumed, 
By  their  great  Intercessor,  came  in  sight 
Before  the  Father's  throne.  xi.  14. 

We  have  the  same  thought  expressed  a  second  time 
in  the  intercession  of  the  Messiah,  which  is  conceived 
in  very  emphatical  sentiments  and  expressions. 

Among  the  poetical  parts  of  Scripture  which  Milton 
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has  so  finely  wrought  into  this  part  of  his  narration,  I 
must  not  omit  that  wherein  E/,ekiel,  speaking  of  the 
angels  who  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision,  adds  that  every 
one  had  four  faces,  and  that  their  whole  bodies,  and 
their  backs,  and  their  hands,  and  thoir  wings,  were  full 
of  eyes  round  about : — 

The  cohort  bright 

Of  watchful  cherubim,  four  faces  each 
Had,  like  a  double  Janus,  all  their  shape 
Spangled  with  eyes.  xi.  127. 

The  assembling  of  all  the  angels  in  heaven  to  hear 
the  solemn  decree  passed  upon  man  is  represented  in 
very  lively  ideas.  The  Almighty  is  here  described  as 
remembering  mercy  in  the  midst  of  judgment,  and 
commanding  Michael  to  deliver  his  message  in  the 
mildest  terms,  lest  the  spirit  of  man,  which  was  already 
broken  with  the  sense  of  his  guilt  and  misery,  should 
fail  before  him  : — 

Yet  lest  they  faint 
At  the  sad  sentence  rigorously  urged, 
For  I  behold  them  softened,  and  with  tears 
Bewailing  their  excess,  all  terror  hide.        xi.  108. 

The  conference  of  Adam  and  Eve  is  full  of  moving 
sentiments.  Upon  their  going  abroad,  after  the  melan 
choly  night  which  they  had  passed  together,  they 
discover  the  lion  and  the  eagle,  each  of  them  pursuing 
their  prey  towards  the  eastern  gates  of  Paradise. 
There  is  a  double  beauty  in-tlus  incident,  not  only  as  it 
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presents  great  and  just  omens,  which  are  always  agree 
able  in  poetry,  but  as  it  expresses  that  enmity  which 
was  now  produced  in  the  animal  creation.  The  poet, 
to  show  the  like  changes  in  Nature,  as  well  as  to  grace 
his  fable  with  a  noble  prodigy,  represents  the  sun  in  an 
eclipse.  This  particular  incident  has  likewise  a  fine 
effect  upon  the  imagination  of  the  reader  in  regard  to 
what  follows ;  for  at  the  same  time  that  the  sun  is 
under  an  eclipse,  a  bright  cloud  descends  in  the 
western  quarter  of  the  heavens  filled  with  a  host  of 
angels,  and  more  luminous  than  the  sun  itself.  The 
whole  theatre  of  Nature  is  darkened,  that  this  glorious 
machine  may  appear  in  all  its  lustre  and  magnificence : 

Why  in  the  east 

Darkness  ere  day's  mid-course  ?  and  morning  light 
More  orient  in  yon  western  cloud  that  draws 
O'er  the  blue  firmament  a  radiant  white, 
And  slow  descends  with  something  heavenly  fraught  ? 
He  erred  not,  for  by  this  the  heavenly  bands 
Down  from  a  sky  of  jasper  lighted  now 
In  Paradise,  and  on  a  hill  made  halt ; 
A  glorious  apparition.  xi.  203. 

I  need  not  observe  how  properly  this  author,  who 
always  suits  his  parts  to  the  actors  whom  he  introduces, 
has  employed  Michael  in  the  expulsion  of  our  first 
parents  from  Paradise.  The  archangel  on  this  occasion 
neither  appears  in  his  proper  shape  nor  in  the  familiar 
manner  with  which  Raphael,  the  sociable  spirit,  enter 
tained  the  father  of  mankind  before  the  Fall.  His 
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person,  his  port,  and  behaviour  are  suitable  to  a  spirit 
of  the  highest  rank,  and  exquisitely  described  in  the 
f  ollcAving  passage  : — 

Th'  archangel  soon  drew  nigh, 
Not  in  his  shape  celestial :  but  aw  man 
Clad  to  meet  man  :  over  his  lucid  arms 
A  military  vest  of  purple  flowed, 
Livelier  than  Meliboean,  or  the  grain 
Of  Sarra,  worn  by  kings  and  heroes  old, 
In  time  of  truce  :  Iris  had  dipt  the  woof : 
His  starry  helm,  unbuckled,  showed  him  prime 
In  manhood  where  youth  ended  ;  by  his  side 
As  in  a  glist'ring  zodiac,  hung  the  sword, 
Satan's  dire  dread,  and  in  his  hand  the  spear. 
Adam  bowed  low ;  he  kingly  from  his  state 
Inclined  not,  but  his  coming  thus  declared.       xi.  238. 

Eve's  complaint,  upon  hearing  that  she  was  to  be 
removed  from  the  garden  of  Paradise,  is  wonderfully 
beautiful.  The  sentiments  are  not  only  proper  to  the 
subject,  but  have  something  in  them  particularly  soft 
and  womanish : — 

Must  I  thus  leave  thee,  Paradise  ?    Thus  leave 

Thee,  native  soil,  these  happy  walks  and  shades, 

Fit  haunt  of  gods,  where  I  had  hope  to  spend 

Quiet,  though  sad,  the  respite  of  that  day 

That  must  be  mortal  to  us  both  ?     O  flowers, 

.That  never  will  in  other  climate  grow, 

My  early  visitation,  and  my  last 

At  even,  which  I  bred  up  with  tender  hand 

From  the  first  opening  bud,  and  gave  ye  names  I 

Who  now  shall  rear  ye  to  the  sun,  or  rank 

Your  tribes,  and  water  from  th'  ambrosial  fount  ? 
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Thee,  lastly,  nuptial  bower,  by  me  adorned 

With  what  to  sight  or  smell  was  sweet  :  from  thee 

How  shall  I  part  ?  and  whither  wander  down 

Into  a  lower  world,  to  this,  obscure 

And  wild  ?     How  shall  we  breathe  in  other  air 

Less  pure,  accustomed  to  immortal  fruits  ?        xi.  269. 

Adam's  speech  abounds  with  thoughts  which  are 
equally  moving,  but  of  a  more  masculine  and  elevated 
turn.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  sublime  and 
poetical  thai  tilxe  following  passage  in  it : — 

This  most  afflicts  me,  that  departing  hence 

As  from  His  face  I  shall  be  hid,  deprived 

His  blessed  countenance  :  here  I  could  frequent, 

With  worship,  place  by  place  where  He  vouchsafed 

Presence  divine  ;  and  to  my  sons  relate, 

On  this  mount  He  appeared,  under  this  tree 

Stood  visible,  among  these  pines  His  voice 

I  heard ;  here  with  Him  at  this  fountain  talked  : 

So  many  grateful  altars  I  would  rear 

Of  grassy  turf,  and  pile  up  every  stone 

Of  lustre  from  the  brook,  in  memory 

Or  monument  to  ages,  and  thereon 

Offer  sweet-smelling  gums  and  fruits  and  flowers. 

In  yonder  nether  world,  where  shall  I  seek 

His  bright  appearances,  or  footsteps  trace  ? 

For  though  I  fled  him  angry,  yet  recalled 

To  life  prolonged  and  promised  race,  I  now 

Gladly  behold  though  but  His  utmost  skirts 

Of  glory,  and  far  off  His  steps  adore.  xi.  315. 

The  angel  afterwards  leads  Adam  to  the  highest 
mount  of  Paradise,  and  lays  before  him  a  whole  hemi 
sphere,  as  a  proper  stage  for  those  visions  which  wero 
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to  be  represented  on  it.  I  have  before  observed  how 
the  plan  of  Milton's  poem  is,  in  many  particulars, 
greater  than  that  of  the  "  Iliad  "  or  "  ^Eneid."  Virgil's 
hero,  in  the  last  of  these  poems,  is  entertained  with  a 
sight  of  all  those  who  are  to  descend  from  him ;  but 
though  that  episode  is  justly  admired  as  one  of  the 
noblest  designs  in  the  whole  "  ^Eneid,"  every  one  must 
allow  that  this  of  Milton  is  of  a  much  higher  nature. 
Adam's  vision  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  tribe  of 
mankind,  but  extends  to  the  whole  species. 

In  this  great  review  which  Adam  takes  of  all  his 
sons  and  daughters,  the  first  objects  he  is  presented 
with  exhibit  to  him  the  story  of  Cain  and  Abel,  which 
is  drawn  together  with  much  closeness  and  propriety 
of  expression.  That  curiosity  and  natural  horror  which 
arises  in  Adam  at  the  sight  of  the  first  dying  man  is 
touched  with  great  beauty : — 

But  have  I  now  seen  death  ?    Is  this  the  way 

I  must  return  to  native  dust  ?    O  sight 

Of  terror  foul,  and  ugly  to  behold  ! 

Horrid  to  think,  how  horrible  to  feel !  xi.  462. 

The  second  vision  sets  before  him  the  image  of 
Death  in  a  great  variety  of  appearances.  The  angel, 
to  give  him  a  general  idea  of  those  effects  which  his 
guilt  had  brought  upon  his  posterity,  places  before 
him  a  large  hospital,  or  lazar-house,  filled  with  persons 
lying  under  all  kinds  of  mortal  diseases.  How  finely 
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has  the  poet  told  us  that  the  sick  persons  languished 
under  lingering  and  incurable  distempers,  by  an  apt 
and  judicious  use  of  such  imaginary  beings  as  those  I 
mentioned  in  my  last  Saturday's  paper  ! — • 

Dire  was  the  tossing,  deep  the  groans  ;  Despair 
Tended  the  sick,  busiest  from  couch  to  couch  ; 
And  over  them  triumphant  Death  h's  dart 
Shook,  but  delayed  to  strike,  though  oft  invoked 
With  vows,  as  their  chief  good  and  final  hope. 

xi.  489. 

The  passion  which  likewise  rises  in  Adam  on  this 
occasion  is  very  natural : — 

Sight  so  deform  what  heart  of  rock  could  long 
Dry -eyed  behold  ?    Adam  could  not,  but  wept, 
Though  not  of  woman  born  ;  compassion  quelled 
His  best  of  man,  and  gave  him  up  to  tears.      xi.  494. 

The  discourse  between  the  Angel  and  Adam  which 
follows  abounds  with  noble  morals. 

As  there  is  nothing  more  delightful  in  poetry  than 
a  contrast  and  opposition  of  incidents,  the  author,  after 
this  melancholy  prospect  of  death  and  sickness,  raises 
up  a  scene  of  mirth,  love,  and  jollity.  The  secret 
pleasure  that  steals  into  Adam's  heart,  as  he  is  intent 
upon  this  vision,  is  imagined  with  great  delicacy.  I 
must  not  omit  the  description  of  the  loose  female  troop, 
who  seduced  the  sons  of  God,  as  they  are  called  in 
Scripture  : — 

For  that  fair  female  troop  Thou  sawest,  that  seemed 
Of  goddesses,  so  blythe,  so  smooth,  so  gay, 
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Yet  empty  of  all  good,  wherein  consists 

Woman's  domestic  honour,  and  chief  praise  ; 

Bred  only  and  completed  to  the  taste 

Of  lustful  appetence,  to  sing,  to  dance, 

To  dress,  and  troll  the  tongue,  and  roll  the  eye  ; 

To  these  that  sober  race  of  men,  whose  lives 

Eeligious  titled  them  the  sons  of  God, 

Shall  yield  up  all  their  virtue,  all  their  fame, 

Ignobly,  to  the  trains  and  to  the  smiles 

Of  these  fair  atheists.  xi.  614. 

The  next  vision  is  of  a  quite  contrary  nature,  and 
filled  with  the  horrors  of  war.  Adam  at  the  sight  of 
it  melts  into  tears,  and  breaks  out  into  that  passionate 


O  what  are  these  ? 

Death's  ministers,  not  men,  who  thus  deal  death 
Inhumanly  to  men,  and  multiply 
Ten  thousand  fold  the  sin  of  him  who  slew 
His  brother  :  for  of  whom  such  massacre 
Make  they,  but  of  their  brethren,  men  of  men  ? 

xi.  675. 

Milton,  to  keep  up  an  agreeable  variety  in  his  visions, 
after  having  raised  in  the  mind  of  his  reader  the  several 
ideas  of  terror  which  are  conformable  to  the  description 
of  war,  passes  on  to  those  softer  images  of  triumphs 
and  festivals,  in  that  vision  of  lewdness  and  luxury 
which  ushers  in  the  Flood. 

As  it  is  visible  that  the  poet  had  his  eye  upon  Ovid's 
account  of  the  universal  deluge,  the  reader  may  observe 
with  how  much  judgment  he  has  avoided  everything 
that  is  redundant  or  puerile  in  the  Latin  poet.  We  do 
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not  here  see  the  wolf  swimming  among  the  sheep,  nor 
any  of  those  wanton  imaginations  which  Seneca  found 
fault  with,  as  unbecoming  this  great  catastrophe  of 
nature.  If  our  'poet  has  imitated  that  verse  in  which 
Ovid  tells  us  that  there  was  nothing  but  sea,  and  that 
this  sea  had  no  shore  to  it,  he  has  not  set  the  thought 
in  such  a  light  as  to  incur  the  censure  which  critics 
have  passed  upon  it.  The  latter  part  of  that  verse  in 
Ovid  is  idle  and  superfluous,  but  just  and  beautiful  in 
Milton. 

Jamque  mare  et  tellus  nullum  discrimen  habebant; 
Nil  nisi  pontus  erat ;  deerant  quoque  littora  ponto. 

OVID,  Met.  i.  291. 

Now  seas  and  earth  were  in  confusion  lost ; 

A  world  of  waters,  and  without  a  coast.          DRYDEN. 


Sea  without  shore. 

MILTON'S  Par.  Lost,  xi.  749. 

In  Milton  the  former  part  of  the  description  does 
not  forestall  the  latter.     How  much  more  great  and 
solemn  on  this  occasion  is  that  which  follows  in  our 
English  poet— 
And  in  their  palaces, 

Where  luxury  late  reigned,  sea-monsters  whelped 
And  stabled—  xi.  750. 

than  that  in  Ovid,  where  we  are  told  that  the  sea-calf 
lay  in  those  places  where  the  goats  were  used  to 
browse  !  The  reader  may  find  several  other  parallel 
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passages  in  the  Latin  and  English  description  of  the 
Deluge,  wherein  our  poet  lias  visibly  the  advantage. 
The  sky's  being  overcharged  with  clouds,  the  de 
scending  of  the  rains,  the  rising  of  the  seas,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  rainbow,  are  such  descriptions  as 
every  one  must  take  notice  of.  The  circumstance  re 
lating  to  Paradise  is  so  finely  imagined,  and  suitable 
t-o  the  opinions  of  many  learned  authors,  that  I  cannot 
forbear  giving  it  a  place  in  this  paper  : — 

Then  shall  this  mount 
Of  Paradise,  by  might  of  waves,  be  moved 
Out  of  his  place,  pushed  by  the  horned  flood  ; 
With  all  his  verdure  spoiled,  and  trees  adrift  \ 

Down  the  great  river  to  the  opening  gulf, 
And  there  take  root ;  an  island  salt  and  bare, 
The  haunt  of  seals,  and  ores,  and  sea-mews'  clang. 

xi.  829. 

The  transition  which  the  poet  makes  from  the  vision 
of  the  Deluge,  to  the  concern  it  occasioned  in  Adam, 
is  exquisitely  graceful,  and  copied  after  Virgil,  though 
the  first  thought  it  introduces  is  rather  in  the  spirit  of 
Ovid:— 

How  didst  thou  grieve  then,  Adam,  to  behold 

The  end  of  all  thy  offspring,  end  so  sad, 

Depopulation !    Thee  another  flood, 

Of  tears  and  sorrow,  a  flood,  thee  also  drowned, 

And  sunk  thee  as  thy  sons  ;  till  gently  reared 

By  th'  angel,  on  thy  feet  thou  stood'st  at  last, 

Though  comfortless,  as  when  a  father  mourns 

His  children,  all  in  view  destroyed  at  once.       xi.  754 
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I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  my 
out  of  the  Eleventh  Book  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  because 
it  is  not  generally  reckoned  among  the  most  shining 
books  of  this  poem  ;  for  which  reason  the  reader  might 
be  apt  to  overlook  those  many  passages  in  it  which 
deserve  our  admiration.  The  Eleventh  and  Twelfth 
are  indeed  built  upon  that  single  circumstance  of  the 
removal  of  our  first  parents  from  Paradise  ;  but  though 
this  is  not  in  itself  so  great  a  subject  as  that  in  most  of 
the  foregoing  books,  it  is  extended  and  diversified  with 
so  many  surprising  incidents  and  pleasing  episodes, 
tljat  these  two  last  books  can  by  no  means  be  looked 
upon  as  unequal  parts  of  this  divine  poem.  I  must 
further  add  that,  ha4  not  Milton  represented  our  first 
parents  as  driven  out  of  Paradise,  his  fall  of  man 
wou|d  not  have  been  complete,  and  consequently  his 
action  would  have  been  imperfect. 
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Segnitis  irritant  animos  demissa  per  aurcs, 
Quam  qu<%  sunt  oculis  subjecta  fidelibus. 

HOR.  Ars  Poet.  180. 

What  we  hear  mo^es  less  than  what  we  see. 

HOSCOMMON. 

MILTON,  after  having  represented  in  vision  the  history 
of  mankind  to  the  first  great  period  of  Nature,  despatches 
the  remaining  part  of  it  in  narration.  He  has  devised 
a  very  handsome  reason  for  the  angel's  proceeding  with 
Adam  after  this  manner ;  though,  doubtless,  the  true 
reason  was  the  difficulty  which  the  poet  would  have 
found  to  have  shadowed  out  so  mixed  and  complicated 
a  story  in  visible  objects.  I  could  wish,  however,  that 
the  author  had  done  it,  whatever  pains  it  might  have 
cost  him.  To  give  my  opinion  freely,  I  think  that  the 
exhibiting  part  of  the  history  of  mankind  in  vision, 
and  part  in  narrative,  is  as  if  an  history -painter  should 
put  in  colours  one  half  of  his  subject,  and  write  down 
the  remaining  part  of  it.  If  Milton's  poem  flags  any 
where  it  is  in  this  narration,  where  in  some  places  the 
author  has  been  so  attentive  to  his  divinity  that  he  has 
neglected  his  poetry.  The  narration,  however,  rises 
very  happily  on  several  occasions  where  the  subject  is 
capable  of  poetical  ornaments,  as  particularly  in  the 
confusion  which  he  describes  among  the  builders  of 
Babel,  and  in  his  short  sketch  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt. 
The  storm  of  hail  and  fire,  with  the  darkness  that  over- 
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spread  the  land  for  three  days,  are  described  with 
great  strength.  The  beautiful  passage  which  follows 
is  raised  upon  noble  hints  in  Scripture : — 

Thus  with  ten  wounds, 
The  river-dragon,  tamed,  at  length  submits 
To  let  his  sojourners  depart ;  and  oft 
Humbles  his  stubborn  heart ;  but  stiil,  as  ice, 
More  hardened  after  thaw  :  till,  in  his  rage 
Pursuing  whom  he  late  dismissed,  the  sea 
Swallows  him  with  his  host ;  but  them  lets  pass, 
As  on  dry  land,  between  two  crystal  walls; 
Awed  by  the  rod  of  Moses  so  to  stand 
Divided.  xii.  190. 

The  river-dragon  is  an  allusion  to  the  crocodile, 
which  inhabits  the  Nile,  from  whence  Egypt  derives 
her  plenty.  This  allusion  is  taken  from  that  sublime 
passage  in  Ezekiel :  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Behold 
I  am  against  thee,  Pharaoh  King  of  Egypt,  the  great 
dragon  that  lieth  in  the  midst  of  his  rivers,  which  hath 
said,  My  river  is  mine  own,  and  I  have  made  it  for 
myself."  Milton  has  given  us  another  very  noble  and 
poetical  image  in  the  same  description,  which  is  copied 
almost  word  for  word  out  of  the  history  of  Moses  : — 

All  night  he  will  pursue,  but  his  approach 

Darkness  defends  between  till  morning  watch : 

Then  through  the  fiery  pillar  and  the  cloud 

God  looking  forth  will  trouble  all  his  host. 

And  craze  their  chariot  wheels  ;  when,  by  command, 

Moses  once  more  his  potent  rod  extends 

Over  the  sea  :  the  sea  his  rod  obeys  ; 
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On  their  embattled  ranks  the  waves  return 

And  overwhelm  their  war.  xiL  206. 

As  the  principal  design  of  this  episode  was  to  give 
Adam  an  idea  of  the  holy  person  who  was  to  reinstate 
human  nature  in  that  happiness  and  perfection  from 
which  it  had  fallen,  the  poet  confines  himself  to  the 
line  of  Abraham,  from  whence  the  Messiah  was  to 
descend.  The  angel  is  described  as  seeing  the  patriarch 
actually  travelling  towards  the  land  of  promise,  which 
gives  a  particular  liveliness  to  this  part  of  the  narra 
tion  : — 

I  see  him,  but  thou  canst  not,  with  what  faith 

He  leaves  his  gods,  his  friends,  and  native  soil, 

Ur  of  Chaldea,  passing  now  the  ford 

To  Haran  ;  after  him  a  cumbrous  train 

Of  herds,  and  flocks,  and  numerous  servitude  ; 

Not  wandering  poor,  but  trusting  all  his  wealth 

With  God,  who  called  him  in  a  land  unknown. 

Canaan  he  now  attains ;  I  see  his  tents 

Pitched  about  Sechem,  and  the  neighbouring  plain 

Of  Moreh  ;  there  by  promise  he  receives 

Gift  to  his  progeny  of  all  that  land ; 

From  Hamath,  northward,  to  the  desert  south  ; 

Things  by  their  names  I  call,  though  yet  unnamed. 

xii.  128. 

As  Virgil's  vision  in  the  sixth  "^Eneid"  probably 
gave  Milton  the  hint  of  this  whole  episode,  the  last  line  is 
a  translation  of  that  verse  where  Anchises  mentions  the 
names  of  places,  which  they  were  to  bear  hereafter : 

Hcec  turn  nomina  erunt,  nunc  sunt  sine  nomine  terra:.    776. 
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This  poet  has  very  finely  represented  the  joy  and 
gladness  of  heart  which  rises  in  Adam  upon  his  dis 
covery  of  the  Messiah.  As  he  sees  his  day  at  a 
distance  through  types  and  shadows,  he  rejoices  in  it ; 
but  when  he  finds  the  redemption  of  man  completed, 
and  Paradise  Again  renewed,  he  breaks  forth  in  rapture 
and  transport : 

O  goodness  infinite,  goodness  immense  ! 

That  all  this  good  of  evil  shall  produce,  &c.      xii.  469. 

I  have  hinted,  in  my  sixth  paper  on  Milton,  that  an 
heroic  poem,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  best  critics, 
ought  to  end  happily,  and  leave  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
after  having  conducted  it  through  many  doubts  and 
fears,  sorrows  and  disquietudes,  in  a  state  of  tranquil- 
lity  and  satisfaction.  Milton's  fable,  which  had  so 
many  other  qualifications  to  recommend  it,  was 
deficient  in  this  particular.  It  is  here,  therefore,  that 
the  poet  has  shown  a  most  exquisite  judgment,  as  well 
as  the  finest  invention,  by  finding  out  a  method  to 
supply  this  natural  defect  in  his  subject.  Accordingly, 
lie  leaves  the  adversary  of  mankind,  in  the  last  view 
which  he  gives  us  of  him,  under  the  lowest  state 
of  mortification  and  disappointment.  We  see  him 
chewing  ashes,  grovelling  in  the  dust,  and  loaden  with 
supernumerary  pains  and  torments.  On  the  contrary, 
our  two  first  parents  are  comforted  by  dreams  and 
visions,  cheered  with  promises  of  salvation,  and  in  a 
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manner  raised  to  a  greater  happiness  than  that  which 
they  had  forfeited.  In  short,  Satan  is  represented 
miserable  in  the  height  of  his  triumphs,  and  Adain 
triumphant  in  the  height  of  misery. 

l^ilton's  poem  ends  very  nobly.  The  last  speeches 
of  Adam  and  the  archangel  are  full  of  moral  and 
instructive  sentiments.  The  sleep  that  fell  upon  Eve, 
and  the  effects  it  had  in  quieting  the  disorders  of  her 
mind,  produces  the  same  kind  of  consolation  in  the 
reader,  who  cannot  peruse  the  last  beautiful  speech, 
which  is  ascribed  to  the  mother  of  mankind,  without  a 
secret  pleasure  and  satisfaction : — 

Whence  thou  return'st,  and  whither  went'st,  I  know ; 

For  God  is  also  in  sleep,  and  dreams  advise, 

Which  he  hath  sent  propitious,  some  great  good 

Presaging,  since  with  sorrow  and  heart's  distress 

Wearied  I  fell  asleep  ;  but  now  lead  on  ; 

In  me  is  no  delay ;  with  thee  to  go, 

Is  to  stay  here  ;  without  thee  here  to  stay, 

Is  to  go  hence  unwilling  :  thou  to  me 

Art  all  things  under  heaven,  all  places  thou, 

Who  for  my  wilful  crime  art  banished  hence, 

This  further  consolation  yet  secure 

I  carry  hence  :  though  all  by  me  is  lost, 

Such  favour  I  unworthy  am  vouchsafed, 

By  me  the  promised  seed  shall  all  restore.  xii.  G10. 

The  following  lines,  which  conclude  the  poem, 
rise  in  a  most  glorious  blaze  of  poetical  images  and 
expressions. 

Heliodorus,  in  his  "  JEthiopics,"  acquaints  us  that  the 
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motion  of  the  gods  differs  from  that  of  mortals,  as  the 
former  do  not  stir  their  feot,  nor  proceed  step  by  step, 
but  slide  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  a  uniform 
swimming  of  the  whole  body.  The  reader  may  observe 
with  how  poetical  a  description  Milton  has  attributed 
the  same  kind  of  motion  to  the  angels  who  were  to  take 
possession  of  Paradise  : — 

So  spake  our  mother  Eve  ;  and  Adam  heard 

Well  pleased,  but  answered  not ;  for  now  too  nigh 

Th'  archangel  stood  ;  and  from  the  other  hill 

To  their  fixed  station,  all  in  bright  array 

The  cherubim  descended  ;  on  the  ground 

Gliding  meteorous  as  evening  mist 

Risen  from  a  river,  o'er  the  marish  glides, 

And  gathers  ground  fast  at  the  labourer's  heel 

Homeward  returning.     High  in  front  advanced, 

The  brandished  sword  of  God  before  them  blazed 

Fierce  as  a  comet.  xii.  624. 

The  author  helped  his  invention  in  the  following 
passage,  by  reflecting  on  the  behaviour  of  the  angel, 
who,  in  Holy  Writ,  has  the  conduct  of  Lot  and  his 
family.  The  circumstances  drawn  from  that  relation 
are  very  gracefully  made  use  of  on  this  occasion : — 

In  either  hand  the  hastening  angel  caught 

Our  lingering  parents,  and  to  th'  eastern  gate 

Led  them  direct ;  and  down  the  cliff  as  fast 

To  the  subjected  plain  ;  then  disappeared, 

They  looking  back,  &c.  xii.  637. 

The  scene  which  our  first  parents  are  surprised  with 
upon  their  looking  back  on  Paradise  wonderfully 
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strikes  the  reader's  imagination,  as  nothing  can  be 
more  natural  than  the  tears  they  shed  on  that  oc 
casion  : — 

They  looking  back,  all  th'  eastern  side  beheld 

Of  Paradise,  so  late  their  happy  seat, 

Waved  over  by  that  flaming  brand,  the  gate 

With  dreadful  faces  thronged  and  fiery  arms  : 

Some  natural  tears  they  dropped,  but  wiped  them  soon  ; 

The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 

Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide,     xii.  641. 

If  I  might  presume  to  offer  at  the  smallest  alteration 
in  this  divine  work,  I  should  think  the  poem  would  end 
better  with  the  passage  here  quoted  than  with  the  two 
verses  which  follow : — 

They  hand  in  hand,  with  wandering  steps  and  slow, 
Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way.  xii.  648. 

These  two  verses,  though  they  have  their  beauty,  fall 
very  much  below  the  foregoing  passage,  and  renew  in 
the  mind  of  the  reader  that  anguish  which  was  pretty 
well  laid  by  that  consideration  : — 

The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 

Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide.      xii.  646. 

The  number  of  books  in  "  Paradise  Lost  "  is  equal 
to  those  of  the  "  ^Eneid."  Our  author  in  his  first 
edition  had  divided  his  poem  into  ten  books,  but  after 
wards  broke  the  seventh  and  the  eleventh  each  of  them 
into  two  different  books  by  the  help  of  some  small 
additions.  This  second  division  was  made  with  great 
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judgment,  as  any  one  may  see  who  will  be  at  the  pains 
of  examining  it.  It  was  not  done  for  the  sake  of  such 
a  chimerical  beauty  as  that  of  resembling  Virgil  in  this 
particular,  but  for  the  more  just  and  regular  disposition 
of  this  great  work. 

Those  who  have  read  Bossu,  and  many  of  the  critics 
who  have  written  since  his  time,  will  not  pardon  me  if 
I  do  not  find  out  the  particular  moral  which  is  incul 
cated  in  "  Paradise  Lost."  Though  I  can  by  no  means 
think,  with  the  last-named  French  author,  that  an  epic 
writer  first  of  all  pitches  upon  a  certain  moral  as  the 
groundwork  and  foundation  of  his  poem,  and  after 
wards  finds  out  a  story  to  it ;  I  am,  however,  of  opinion 
that  no  just  heroic  poem  ever  was  or  can  be  made,  from 
whence  one  great  moral  may  not  be  deduced.  That 
which  reigns  in  Milton  is  the  most  universal  and  most 
useful  that  can  be  imagined.  It  is,  in  short,  this,  that 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God  makes  men  happy,  and 
that  disobedience  makes  them  miserable.  This  is 
visibly  the  moral  of  the^prjncipal  fable,  which  turns 
upon  Adam  and  Eve,  who  continued  in  Paradise  while 
they  kept  the  command  that  was  given  them,  and  were 
driven  out  of  it  as  soon  as  they  had  transgressed. 
This  is  likewise  the  moral  of  the  principal  episode 
which  shows  us  how  an  innumerable  multitude  of  angels 
fell  from  their  state  of  bliss,  and  were  cast  into  .hell 
upon  their  disobedience.  Besides  this  great  moral, 
which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  soul  of  the  fable, 
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there  are  an  infinity  of  under-morals  which  are  to  be 
drawn  from  the  several  parts  of  the  poem,  and  which 
makes  this  work  more  useful  and  instructive  than  any 
other  poem  in  any  language. 

Those  who  have  criticised  on  the  "Odyssey,"  the 
"  Iliad,"  and  "  ^Eneid,"  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains 
to  fix  the  number  of  months  or  days  contained  in  the 
action  of  each  of  those  poems.  If  any  one  thinks  it 
worth  his  while  to  examine  this  particular  in  Milton, 
he  will  find  that  from  Adam's  first  appearance  in 
the  fourth  book,  to  his  expulsion  from  Paradise  in 
the  twelfth,  the  author  reckons  ten  days.  As  for 
that  part  of  the  action  which  is  described  in  the  three 
first  books,  as  it  does  not  pass  within  the  regions  of 
Nature,  I  have  before  observed  that  it  is  not  subject  to 
any  calculations  of  time. 

I  have  now  finished  my  observations  on  a  work 
which  does  an  honour  to  the  English  nation.  I  have 
taken  a  general  view  of  it  under  these  four  heads — 
the  fable,  the  characters,  the  sentiments,  and  the 
language,  and  made  each  of  them  the  subject  of  a 
partieular  paper.  I  have  in  the  next  place  spoken  of 
the  censures  which  our  author  may  incur  under  each 
of  these  heads,  which  I  have  confined  to  two  papers, 
though  I  might  have  enlarged  the  number  if  I  had 
been  disposed  to  dwell  on  so  ungrateful  a  subject.  I 
believe,  however,  that  the  severest  reader  will  not 
find  any  little  fault  in  heroic  poetry,  which  this- 
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author  has  fallen  into,  that  does  not  come  under  one 
of  those  heads  among  which  I  have  distributed  his 
several  blemishes.  After  having  thus  treated  at  large 
of  "Paradise  Lost,"  I  could  not  think  it  sufficient  to 
have  celebrated  this  poem  in  the  whole  without  de 
scending  to  particulars.  I  have,  therefore,  bestowed 
a  paper  upon  each  book,  and  endeavoured  not  only  to 
prove  that  the  poem  is  beautiful  in  general,  but  to 
point  out  its  particular  beauties ;  and  to  determine 
wherein  they  consist.  I  have  endeavoured  to  show 
how  some  passages  are  beautiful  by  being  sublime, 
others  by  being  soft,  others  by  being  natural;  which 
of  them  are  recommended  by  the  passion,  which  by 
the  moral,  which  by  the  sentiment,  and  which  b/  the 
expression.  I  have  likewise  endeavoured  to  show 
Tiow~  the  genius  of  the  poet  shines  by  a  happy  in 
vention,  a  distant  allusion,  or  a  judicious  imitation ; 
how  he  has  copied  or  improved  Homer  nr  Tirgj],  a,^ 
Jraisedr'his  own~imaginations  by  the  use  which  he  has 
made  of  several  poetical  passages  in  Scripture,.,  I 
might  have  inserted  also  several  passages  in  Tasso, 
which  our  author  has  imitated ;  but,  as  I  do  not  look 
upon  Tasso  to  be  a  sufficient  voucher,  I  would  not 
perplex  my  reader  with  such  quotations  as  might  do 
more  honour  to  the  Italian  than  to  the  English  poet. 
In  short,  I  have  endeavoured  to  particularise  those 
innumerable  kinds  of  beauty  xrhich  it  would  be 
tedious  to  recapitulate,  but  which  are  essential  to 
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poetry,  and  which  may  be  met  with  in  the  works  of 
this  great  author.  Had  I  thought,  at  my  first  en 
gaging  in  this  design,  that  it  would  have  led  me  to 
so  great  a  length,  I  believe  I  should  never  have 
entered  upon  it ;  but  the  kind  reception  which  it 
has  met  with  among  those  whose  judgment  I  have 
a  value  for,  as  well  as  the  uncommon  demands  which 
my  bookseller  tells  me  have  been  made  for  these 
particular  discourses,  give  me  no  reason  to  repent  of 
the  pains  I  have  been  at  ?n  composing  them. 
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